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nourishes for a healthy hold all day 



* Over time, styling can really take its toll on the healthy look of 
hair. These are the first styling products with ACTIVE NATURALS® 
Wheat Complex to fortify the cuticle, for a hold that's healthy- 
looking, and stylishly beautiful. J ] J 

- Patrick Melville 

celebrity stylist 
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fortifies the cuticle as you style for lasting hold 
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visi t aveeno.com for a free sample from the NOURISH+ collection, 
and see our exclusive styling videos featuring Patrick Melville 



soft-hold gel-creme 

controls frizz all day for long-lasting, natural hold 

volumizing foam 

locks in lift and hold for lasting volume while it 
fortifies hair against future abuse 

curl-defining spray gel 

reinforces natural curl while providing humidity 
resistance for soft, well-defined curls 
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THOUGHT LINES 



In my gardening life, 
I have grown many odd 
things— it's part of the 
reason I garden— but 
the 'Christmas Drum- 
head' cabbage I'm holding in 
the 1989 photo shown here 
weighed in at 11 pounds 
and was beyond question the 
largest thing I've ever pro- 
duced. Even my son was only 
9 pounds at birth. 

That soccer-ball-sized 
cabbage quite surprised my 
neighbor, Frank, who thought 
my raised-bed kitchen garden 
looked more like a cemetery; 
he was of true English yeoman 
stock and knew what he liked, 
which didn't include unfamiliar 
American veggies like acorn 
squash and 'Big Boy' tomatoes. 
My father-in-law sent me the 
squash and tomato seed, as 
well as seed for Indian corn 
and the monster cabbage, from 

Kenosha, Wisconsin. But of course it wasn't the seed that made 
the brassica so huge. That was thanks to the iiber-compost I used, 
an ambrosial mix enriched by manure from my flock of fancy 
chickens. Their eggs were delicious and the girls (as I called them) 
cute as buttons, but, hoo-AH! That compost was memorable. 

So, naturally, I've longed to do a chicken story, an urge com- 
pounded by one I wrote a few years ago about a garden in a select 
corner of Southern California that belonged to a quite snazzy 
interior designer. Her garden was part wild bird refuge, part duck 
pond, but she also had some wonderfully chic chickens. She loved 
her clucks, so when the next-door neighbor complained about the 
rooster crowing, she invited her over, served up some new-laid 
eggs, then gave her a tour of the hens' tastefully decorated coop. 




It worked like a charm, the 
chooks were reprieved, and 
I wonder to this day if the 
neighbor now has some of 
her own. 

Time flies when you're hav- 
ing fun, and now chickens are 
all that and more for gardeners, 
urban, suburban, and ex- 
urban. There are coop tours, 
cluck-keeping classes, and a 
steady stream of how-to-hen 
books available. The personal 
poultry phenomenon, fueled by 
locavores and organiculturists, 
has reached a fever pitch. Even 
homeowner associations— not 
known for accommodating 
change— are, along with bans 
on hanging laundry out to 
air-dry, having to revisit their 
rules about keeping backyard 
chickens. Several decades ago, 
air-drying clothes and keeping 
a hen or three were not un- 
common, and even considered 
de rigueur for thrifty housewives. That changed in the '70s (along 
with so many other things!), but the pendulum has swung back, 
as it always does. 

Farmatographer Matthew Benson's stunning photos, which 
illustrate our article, will surely whet your appetite for keeping 
these feathery little delights. Matthew keeps a bevy of birds 
himself and is clearly enchanted by their runway vogueing, never 
mind profiting from the side benefits of having superstrength 
compost and daily fresh eggs. And it's got me wondering if, once 
again, a few Barbu d'Uccle hens might be found scratching around 
my garden. They make short work of slugs and snails, and those 
feathered feet are just too much fun! Now, where did I put that 
copy of the city ordinances . . . ? 
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DeLoach Vineyards, a Demeter USA certified 
Biodynamic® estate vineyard and garden, is among 
an elite group of sustainable winegrape growers 
committed to farming in parallel with the Earth's 
natural cycles. This 17-acre estate is one of only 65 
wineries or vineyards in the United States to achieve 
Demeter certification, and Organic Gardening is 
offering you an opportunity to enter for a chance to 
win a trip to visit the DeLoach estate. 



Enter for a chance to win a fabulous 
weekend getaway that includes: 

• A two night stay in the private DeLoach 
guesthouse for two including two 
dinners and two breakfasts 

• A VIP cellar tour and gourmet 
product tasting showcasing Deloach's 
Burgundian winemaking techniques 

• An in-depth exploration of the 
Biodynamic® vineyards, garden and 
farming philosophy 

• Airfare within the continental United 
States and transportation to and from 
the airport from the DeLoach estate 




TO ENTER : 

• Visi t www.OrganicGardening.com/ sonomasweeps 

to enter the sweepstakes and for official rules 
Or 

• Legibly print on a piece of paper the title of 
the Sweepstakes, "Weekend in Sonoma Getaway 
Sweepstakes", your first and last name, complete home 
mailing address (no P.O. Boxes), daytime telephone 
number (including area code), date of birth and e-mail 
address and mail to: 

SONOMA GETAWAY SWEEPSTAKES 
PO Box 1470 
Bellmawr, NJ 08099 

NO PURCHASE NECESSARY TO ENTER OR WIN. A 
purchase will not improve your chances of winning. Void 
where prohibited. Sweepstakes begins AT 12:00 A.M. ET 
on May 4, 201 and ends at 1 1 :59 PM ET on November 9, 
201 0. Open only to legal residents of 43 United States and 
DC (excluding residents of California, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Texas, Utah, and Virginia, Guam, Puerto 
Rico, and all other US territories and possessions and all 
other countries) who are 21 years of age or older. Proof 
of age will be required. Rodale, Inc., 33 East Minor Street, 
Emmaus, PA 18098-0099, AND DeLoach Vineyards, 1791 
Olivet Road, Santa Rosa, CA 95401 are the operators of 
this sweepstakes. For a complete list of rules, please visit 
www.OrganicGardening.com/sonomasweeps. 
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COX 

Organic Gardening happily welcomes 
back one of our own; Cox is a former editor 
who first got his hands in the compost at 
Rodale. Now based in the California wine 
country, he'll be sharing news and views 
on the organic good life. Watch for his 
upcoming Big Summer Cookbook. 




colleen miko 

A certified horticulturist, Miko learned 
the art and craft of garden design literally 
from the ground up, beginning as a nursery 
hand and soon becoming one of the Pacific 
Northwest's top designers. Her insights 
about ways to make a children's garden 
grow provide a cheerful lesson for us all. 
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andreajones 

From her base in western Scotland, Jones, 
one of the U.K.'s leading garden photog- 
raphers, covers the world, capturing the 
best gardens, the finest plants, and stories 
that inspire and delight, like "Strawberry 
Fields," about the healing joys of small- 
farm living. 





robyn lehr 

She may live in Brooklyn, but Lehr never 
misses a chance to skip out to the country- 
side with her camera to shoot delectable 
gardens and food. In the meantime, and 
until she has a plot of her own, Lehr vows to 
continue tending her own herb and tomato 
garden on a second-story fire escape. 




No purchase necessary to enter or win. A purchase 
will not improve your chances of winning. Void where 
prohibited. Sweepstakes begins on March 1 , 2010 and 
ends on July 5, 201 0. Open only to legal residents of the 
50 United States and DC (excluding residents of Guam, 
Puerto Rico, and all other US territories and possessions) 
who are 18 years of age or older. Rodale Inc., 33 East 
Minor Street, Emmaus, PA 18098-0099 is the operator of 
this sweepstakes. For a complete list of rules, please visit 
www.OrganicGardening.com/tuscangetaway. 
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Experience the classic taste of Italy... 






Enter to win a Tuscan Getaway*! 



Lundberg Risotto is easy, convenient and delicious! 
Try a classic Italian gourmet dish with a rich blend 
of organic cheeses, herbs and of course, Lundberg Family 
Farms' delicious, organic Arborio rice. 






For delicious rice recipes, visit www.lundberg.com 

Also try our delicious Eco-Farmed Risotto flavors; Creamy Parmesan, 
Garlic Primavera, Italian Herb, Butternut Squash and Cheddar Broccoli 
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How to Reach Us 
Send us your com- 
ments, suggestions, 
questions, and tips. 
The Web: Organic 
Gardening.com (click 



Customer Service) 
Email: og@rodale.com 
Postal mail: Organic 
Gardening Editors, 
33 E. Minor St., 
Emmaus, PA 18098 



On Roses 



I was delighted to see 'Old Blush' mentioned in Mike Shoup's 
story about carefree roses ["Roses Come Clean/' April/May]. We 
live in central California, and 'Old Blush' blooms for us nearly 
year-round. My great-grandmother planted the first bush; I have 
since started several from cuttings. Our roses grow along the 
road and stop traffic on a regular basis. The roses get no care at 
all except occasionally a little water in July and August. They are 
growing in adobe clay. Wonderful plants. 

Karen Fishback 
Los Gatos, California 

Gardening on the Cheap 

I really enjoyed "Less Is More," by Sharon Tregaskis {April/May]. 
I hope you are planning to publish the results of her second year. 
I also harvest huge amounts of food for the least amount of 
money. I can't wait to see if she can do it on $25. This year 
I spent about $40 on a 60 -by- 60 -foot garden. I subscribe to the 
"intensive planting" method and grow about 40 different veggies, 
herbs, and fruits in that space. Thanks for the article! 

Brenda Butler 
Via email 



Compost Question 

"Less Is More" was enjoyable and 
informative. I was in awe of the author's 
resourcefulness and creativity. I have one 
concern, that the horse manure pictured 
on page 40 looked very fresh. I hope that 
it didn't go directly into the garden. Most 
fresh manures need to be composted for 
several months before use. 

Elise Gignac 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 

The author responds: The horse manure in the 
photo was relatively fresh, and used only to 
illustrate the text. The manure I actually put 
in my garden was almost a year old and already 
well composted. Tou are correct: It is necessary 
to compost fresh manure. Not only does its 
chemistry change over time, but also, in the case 
of horse manure— an egregious source of weed 
seeds— the composting process is vital to ensure 
that the seeds don't germinate in the garden. 

Where's Watchdog? 

What happened to the Watchdog column? 
It helped me make informed decisions 
about the products I would purchase 
based on the practices of the companies. 
I learned about genetically modified foods 
and irradiation of meat from this column. 
We need these kinds of topics at the 
forefront so companies will have to answer 
to their own bad practices. Or to help us be 
more educated on topics some companies 
don't think we should know about! 

C.T. 

Huntington, New York 

Watchdog hasn't gone away; it's gotten larger. 
The current events, action items, and product 
recommendations we once covered in Watchdog 
can now be found in the departments Common 
Ground, Earth Matters, and We Like This! 

More Pay Dirt 

The feed-the-soil mantra is at the core of 
organic gardening. The Pay Dirt article 
"The Garden's Home-Grown Ally" {April/ 
May] deserved to be front and center of 
the issue. More, please, of this sort of 
article. This is what it is all about. 

Peter Garnham 
Amagansett, New York 
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We had this dre 
about a deliriously 
crunchy, gluten-free, 
organic cereal with 
omega-3's. 

Luckily, sometimes 
dreams do come true... 




lntroducing...Crunchy 
Vanilla Sunrise & 
Crunchy Maple 
Sunrise. Organic, 
gluten-free, high fiber, 



omega-3 and delicious! Flax, 
corn and quinoa in a lightly sweet, 
crispy, crunchy morning medley. We may 
be the number one best selling organic 
cold cereal* but we promise not to let it go 
to our tree-huggin' nature-lovin' heads. 



Eat well. Do good. 




LETTERS 



Right Now at OrganicGardening.com 

Our new blog, Over the Fence, keeps you Join the conversation. Visit us on 

up-to-date with our editors and regional Facebook and become part of our growing 

test gardeners. Find out what we're planting community of organic gardeners. Daily 

and when (organicgardening.com/blogs/ updates give you practical, seasonal garden 

overthefence). advice (facebook.com/organicgardening). 



prtion 




Send us your tips 

Share your garden tips with fellow readers 
by emailing them to us a t og@rodale.com 
or mail to Organic Gardening Editors, 
33 E. Minor St., Emmaus, PA 18098. 
Be sure to include your mailing address, 
email address, and telephone number. 
Submissions, including photos and illustra- 
tions, should be your original work and no 
more than 100 words. Submissions will 
become the property of Rodale, and cannot 
be returned. The reader tips that appear 
here haven't been tested by us, so 
we can't guarantee that they will work in 
every garden. But we do our best to screen 
out anything we think might be harmful. 



□ 









bRADflELD 



The selected "We 
Love This Tip!" 
will receive an 
award package from 
Bradfield Organics 
that includes a 
selection of their 
organic garden-care 
products. 



"We Love This Tip!" Rules 

No purchase necessary to enter and a pur- 
chase will not improve your chance at selec- 
tion. Void where prohibited. Must be over 18 
and legal resident of 49 US or DC (EXCLUDING 
RESIDENTS OF AZ) or Canada (EXCLUDING 
RESIDENTS OF PROVINCE OF QUEBEC). For 
official rules, go to OrganicGardening.com/ 
readertip. Rodale Inc., 33 E. Minor St., Emmaus, 
PA 18098-0099, and Bradfield Organics, PO Box 
19798, Brentwood, MO 63144, are the opera- 
tors. Organic Gardening will select the tip to 
receive the award based on the following: 
(1) effectiveness and insightfulness of the 
advice, and (2) adherence to the word-count 
limitation. The decision of the Editor in Chief of 
Organic Gardening is final. 
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TIPS FROM OUR READERS 
Seed Starter 

Here's a tip for those growers 
who use soil blocks to start seeds 
and want to avoid using a peat-based blocking 
mix, which is a nonrenewable resource. Mix 
peat-free potting soil with just enough flour 
to lighten the color of the soil. The soil will 
set up well enough, but be sure to let it sit 
for a couple of hours. The forming process 
is complete once the gluten in the flour acti- 
vates; after that, the blocks are easy to pick 
up and plant. Too much flour makes the 
blocks rock hard. 

Misty Shore 
Reno, Nevada 

Coffee Scrub 

Before you compost those coffee grounds, 
use them for cleaning your cast-iron skillet. 
Grounds make a wonderful organic cleaning 
agent. Add a few drops of oil and rub. I use 
the old coffee filter like a paper towel to scrub 
the skillet. After it is all clean, I gather up the 
grounds, add water, and dump it all in the 
compost pail. Dry the skillet a few seconds on 
the stove. Looks like new! 

Lynn Spitznagel 
Brookhaven, New York 

Free Organic Mulch 

In the spring, after I've enjoyed the winter 
beauty of my ornamental grasses, I cut off the 
seedheads and compost them. The remain- 
ing grass is cut and stored in clean, dry trash 
cans for use as organic mulch on my vegetable 
garden. I use only organic fertilizers, so I'm 
assured my mulch is organic, and I don't have 
to pay for it. 

Carrie Mclntyre 
Norton Shores, Michigan 

Chopstick Markers 

Each time I eat in an Asian restaurant or get 
takeout, I keep the chopsticks. When it comes 
time to measure where to place transplants 
in my raised beds, I mark the spot with a 
chopstick. This method is especially helpful for 
locating onions, leeks, garlic, and any closely 
spaced multiples. Any visitors to my garden at 
this time are told that I am growing chopsticks. 

Arnold Projansky 
New Paltz, New York 
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Lavender for Bites 

If you garden in the South, you'll eventually get a 
fire-ant bite. These tiny ants leave quite a sting. 
The next time you are bitten, put some lavender 
essential oil on the area. It quickly relieves the 
pain. The next day, you'll barely be able to see 
where the bite is. It works on mosquito bites, too. 

Krissie Thomson 
Kendalia, Texas 



Mini Greenhouse 

To direct-sow tomato and basil seed when the 
soil is cool, take a clear plastic bottle, remove the 
label and cap, and cut off the bottom. Insert it 
bottom-end-down into a furrow and leave it there 
until the soil has warmed. Then sow the seed, and 
replace the bottle until the seeds have sprouted. 

Bruce lacono 
Brewster, New York 



UNLEASH YOUR 




Liberate the hidden flavor and nutrition in fresh, whole foods. 




Power meets precision with impeccable results. Some call it synergy — you'll call 
it your best-kept kitchen secret. Laser-cut blades, a precision-crafted container and 
one amazing motor let you cook, juice, grind, blend, whip, chop, freeze, crush 
and more. You can explore. Discover new tastes and textures. With the Vitamix® 
5200, your creativity will know no limits. 

DOWNLOAD YOUR FREE "SOUP SAMPLER" RECIPE BOOK TODAY! 
JUST VISI T WWW.VITAMIX.COM/ORGANICGARDENING/6 

CALL FOR A NO-RISK, IN-HOME TRIAL AND GET UP TO 5 FREE GIFTS! 
USE PROMO CODE 04-0217-0316 

1-800-VITAMIX 

(848-2649) 




vitamix 

PLUG INTO THE MOVEMENT™ 



©2010 Vita-Mix" Corporation. 
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DESIGN LIKE A PRO 




Child's Play 



Designer: Colleen Miko 



For children, gardens offer 
unlimited opportunities for 
discovery, learning, and play. 
Landscape designer Colleen 
Miko believes that children's 
gardens should unleash creative energy 
and provide an environment of fun and 
freedom. That philosophy is visible in the 
backyard landscape Miko designed for 
Mike and Linda Rackner of Seattle and 
their daughters, Gabrielle and Marissa, 
who were ages 5 and 3 when the garden 
was built in 2006. 



Although designed with children's 
activities in mind, the garden has become 
a gathering place for the whole Rackner 
family. "It used to be the part of the yard 
they never used," Miko says. "Now that 
they have the garden, they're in it all the 
time." Miko offers the following tips for 
designing a children's garden. 

Let the children choose. "An 
important feature of a children's garden 
is to have a personalized, dedicated space 
for each child," Miko says. "In this case, 
I thought it would be fun to do the raised 



beds." Built with landscape timbers to 
the size of twin beds, and with vintage 
headboards, the raised beds are where 
Gabrielle and Marissa experiment with 
plants. Each selects the flowers for her 
bed and adds mosaic art, signs, and other 
individual touches. The girls reinvent their 
garden spaces with new plants and artwork 
whenever the mood strikes. 

Include surfaces for play. "People 
think if you have kids, you have to have a 
lawn," Miko says. Not so. In this turf-free 
space, hydro-pressed architectural slabs 
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form an all-weather play surface, good for 
hopscotch, jump rope, and drawing with 
chalk. Unlike less-substantial concrete 
pavers, hydro-pressed concrete is dense 
and smooth, and the 24-inch squares butt 
together tightly Because the slabs are laid 
over sand without mortar, rainwater soaks 
in instead of running off. 

Add whimsy and intrigue. Miko 
filled the yard with plants that provide a 
springboard for fun and learning: scented 
geraniums, insect-digesting pitcher plants, 
a Dalmatian iris (Iris pallida) whose flowers 
smell of grape soda, and plenty of daisies 
for "he loves me, he loves me not." The 



low boughs of a magnolia shield a secret 
hideaway for the girls and their friends. 

Expect rough treatment. "Kids need 
a place to play where they don't have to 
worry about stepping on the wrong thing," 
Miko says. Soccer balls and remote-control 
cars will ricochet through the garden at 
times; select and place plants accordingly. 

Consider adults, too. The elder 
Rackners can watch the girls play from 
the comfort of a nearby pergola. Miko 
included plants with gray and burgundy 
foliage in the landscape as a sophisticated 
counterpoint to the pink, orange, and 
magenta flowers in the girls' beds. 



Anticipate change. Kids grow, and 
their garden should evolve to mirror their 
changing interests. The raised beds will 
be just as useful for growing vegetables or 
strawberries someday as they are for the 
current crop of annual flowers. The dry- 
laid concrete slabs can be lifted and recon- 
figured as a patio, and the purple fence can 
be repainted in a more neutral hue. Even 
the playhouse was constructed with the 
idea that it will be moved elsewhere when 
the girls no longer wish to squeeze through 
its tiny door. —Doug Hall 

For more information, see Find It Here, page j8. 
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PLANT TNT 
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Bang for your buck 

Japanese forest grass (Hakonecb/oa macra 'Aureola') 



• Long season of interest 


• Deer-resistant 


• Zones 5 to 9 


• Tidy growth habit 


• Part to full shade 


• Good for containers 



I Save your cents 

Ribbon grass (Phalaris arundinacea var.picta) 



Rampant, invasive growth habit 
Scruffy appearance in summer 
Subject to rust and other leaf spots 
Full sun to part shade 
Zones 4 to 9 



A well-behaved waterfall of glowing color, Japanese 
forest grass provides an elegant edge to a border 
and cascades stunningly over the rim of a container. 
This tidy, deer-resistant plant performs best in 
dappled light, where its fine texture contrasts beau- 
tifully with hostas, pulmonarias, and other shade-loving peren- 
nials. Gold leaves striped with green glow brightest with indirect 
light; under more shady conditions, the plant fades to lime. Too 
much sun causes the foliage of Japanese forest grass to scorch in 
warm climates, or bleach to creamy white where summers are 
cooler. Cool fall temperatures bring on mahogany and bronze 
tones. A deciduous grass, the plant turns tawny with first frost and 
goes winter dormant. Provide an evenly moist, humus-rich soil and 
watch as Japanese forest grass politely forms a more impressive 
clump with each passing season, growing 12 to 18 inches tall by 18 
to 24 inches wide; larger when conditions are optimal. 



Also called reed canary grass or gardener's garters, ribbon grass 
gives gardeners a real "run" for their money— although it's the rare 
individual who has to actually purchase this classic pass-along 
plant. Aggressive, spreading roots travel quickly, insinuating them- 
selves into neighboring perennial crowns, tree and shrub roots, 
and cracks in the sidewalk. Tolerant of sun and shade, moist or dry 
conditions, this upright green-and-white-striped grass will grow 
almost anywhere— it just won't stay there. That's why ribbon grass 
is considered a noxious weed in some states. The white variegation 
turns crispy brown in midsummer, presenting a bedraggled and 
tired appearance. There is also a pink-tinged variety called 'Straw- 
berries and Cream'. Any nonvariegated green growth that appears 
must be dug out immediately to prevent the reverting— and even 
more vigorous— plant from completely taking over. Ribbon grass 
flowers, but the stems are floppy and unimpressive. It grows 3 feet 
high, but it spreads indefinitely. —Lorene Edwards Forkner 
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fresh picks 

Jh Check out organicgardening.co 



advertisement 



organicgardening.com/promos for links to these and other special offers. 



RAINBOW LIGHT 

Rainbow Light® Certified Organics™ are 
nutrient-rich whole-food multivitamins 
formulated to renew, strengthen, and protect 
core body systems for sustained energy, 
immunity and longevity Certified Organics™ 
enhance even the healthiest diets with 
nourishing organic fruits, vegetables, and 
botanicals, including pomegranate, broccoli, 
kale, spirulina, and ginger, and nutrients that 
support healthy liver function and cellular 
integrity for strong, vibrant health. 



www.rainbowlight . com 
(800) 571-4701 




RAINBOW LIGHT 
CERTIFIED ORGANICS,. 




KLEAN KAIMTEEIM® 

Introducing eight rich new colors for 2010! 
Each one was carefully selected to reflect 
the spirit, energy, and philosophy of Klean 
Kanteen®, and their names align with our 
human interest and environmental projects 
and partnerships. 

Learn more about our colors and 
order your new Klean Kanteen® at 
www.kleankanteen.com. 



J.R. WATKINS NATURALS 

Natural since 1868. And way too stubborn 
to change. 

Back-to-nature cleaning from a company 
as old as dirt. 

Today, our products are still free of parabens, 
phthalates, formaldehyde, dyes, and a whole 
raft of stuff you're better off without. $0.99 
shipping with purchase of $25 or more. 
Enter promo code OG610 at checkout. 

www.J RWatkins . com 




ORGANIC PRAIRIE® MEATS 

Our farmer-owned cooperative offers a full line of certified organic 
beef, pork, chicken, and turkey — all healthful, wholesome, and 
humanely raised on our family farms. Available in both fresh and frozen, 
our meats are produced by the same cooperative of family farmers 
you've trusted since 1988 with Organic Valley dairy, eggs, juice, and soy 
products. Consistent with our passionate commitment to people and 
planet, our animals enjoy fresh air, sunshine, and plenty of room to 
roam — that's where the "prairie" comes in! 
ORDER ONLINE or see our online ; ^ \ 

listing to find a retailer near you. 
www, organicprairie .coop 
877-662-6328 




SEA MELODY WIND BELL ™ 

Family crafted in Maine, wind 
bells echo the "Haunting 
Sounds and Magic Memo- 
i ries®" of bell buoys in coastal 
mL harbors and inlets. Proudly 
t^k I a "Green Company," all steel 
comprised of over 60% 
recycled steel and endures 
outdoor aging gracefully! 



WIND 

BELLS" 



Phone: 8779305435 
www.northcountrywindbells . com 
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COMMON GROUND 




Full Circle 

An organic garden offers lessons in living. 




t truly was my lucky day in February 1970, when I joined 
Organic Gardening magazine as an associate editor. Little 
did I know that the simple concept of gardening as 
nature intended would plant a seed in my mind— and that 
seed would grow through the years to encompass every 
aspect of my life. 



It began slowly, with my first compost pile. Through the com- 
post pile, one year's food and flowers became the nutrients for the 
following year's food and flowers. The recycling of garden debris 
mimicked what nature does in the woods: Leaves fall in autumn 
to mulch the forest floor and feed the trees and understory plants. 
Of course! How simple. How elegant. 

I plunged into organic gardening with fervor. Every act in the 
garden revealed a valuable lesson. For example, I learned not to 
kill insects indiscriminately, but to welcome more of them into 
the garden until the sheer diversity of bugs set up an equilibrium 



"I plunged into organic 
gardening with fervor. 

Every act in the garden 
revealed a valuable lesson/' 



that kept plant-eating pests in balance with insect-eating 
beneficials. Organic gardening represented away to embrace 
life, not death. 

My organic garden produced a bounty of luscious food in a 
relatively small space. I was learning how life works from simple 
creatures like nitrogen-fixing bacteria, tomato hornworms, and 
flowers that found a million colorful ways to sex themselves silly 
and shower the world with their seeds. 

And then, one day when I was digging a raised bed and having 
a reverie about how the soil is a record of the past, how the soil 
surface is a snapshot of the present, and how the future arrives 
from above, a thought hit me. It occurred to me that organic 
gardening is just the horticultural aspect of a bigger concept: that 
all living things are interconnected, and our actions at home have 
consequences far beyond the garden fence. To quote the English 
poet Francis Thompson: 

All things by immortal power, 

Near or far, 

Hiddenly 

To each other linked are, 

That thou canst not stir a flower 

Without troubling of a star 

Since then, I've learned to nurture this circle of life, starting 
with microorganisms in the soil. Working with nature instead 
of trying to thwart it produces a confluence of benefits, many of 
them unforeseen. This philosophy also can be applied outside the 
garden. Take a positive mental attitude, for instance. It doesn't 
come from excluding or fighting with people whose ideas differ 
from yours, but rather from welcoming them— like the myriad 
bugs in the garden— into the debate, learning from them, and 
discovering how their ideas— distasteful or indifferent though 
they may be— can enhance your own. 

Organic gardening— bless its worms under my feet— was the 
portal through which nature's interconnected world, with all its 
positive energies and beneficial laws, became real to me. It colors 
my world to this day. I feel that I'm an organic human being, 
connected to Mother Earth, seeing my path ahead clearly, and in 
love with life itself. —Jeff Cox 
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THE WHOLE TRUTH" 



ABOUT MULTI-VITAMINS 



Rose Hips - 
natural immune support* 




Organic Oregano Leaf— 
natural cardio support* 



Chaste Tree - 
supports hormone balance, 
naturally* 



Organic Turmeric - 
promotes healthy inflammation response* 



BEYOND VITAMINS - 
THE WHOLE MULTI 

Introducing a new line of whole-food, 
organic multi's that go beyond multivitamins. 
Conventional multivitamins act as mere 
nutritional "backstops;' but New Chapter® 
combines whole-food vitamins + minerals 
+ herbs to support health and wellness in 
a way conventional multivitamins can't. 

WHOLE-FOOD, ORGANIC MULTI'S 
FOR EVERY WOMAN 

This is organic, probiotic, whole-food 
nutrition as nature intended. A powerhouse 
daily multi, bursting with cultured whole- 
food vitamins and minerals uniquely 
formulated to meet the changing needs 
of every woman. For each life stage, 
there's a New Chapter multi. 

HERBS FOR STRESS, 
IMMUNE & BONE HEALTH 

Each multi is formulated with a combination 
of therapeutic herbs that help support 
targeted areas of health. Every Womarf's 
One Daily is formulated with an herbal 
blend that supports stress, immune system 
and bone health? And you'll find critical 
herbal blends in every New Chapter multi. 

SEEK THE TRUTH* 

visit newchapter.com 



Available at independent Wh5le 

health food stores and: "SBS, I GM<=LM I 



;/» Vitamin 
Shoppe 



New Chapter, Inc. 



"These statements have not been evaluated by the Food and Drug Administration. 
These products are not intended to diagnose, treat, cure, or prevent any disease. 




every 
womarrs 

ONE DAILY 

Whale-Fo«J 
« Lid Vltinnn i \^tn ► Mrmralt 

Stnus - bin iiiih - &:r* MMrtJV 



every 
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SIMPLY FRESH 




Presprouting 

In cool soil, corn may rot rather than germinate. 
Once seeds have broken dormancy, however, 
they will continue to grow in less-than-optimal soil 
temperatures. Presprouting turns this tendency to 
the gardener's advantage, adding several weeks 
to the start of the growing season. To presprout, 
spread corn seed in a single layer between wet 
paper towels. Roll up and place in an unsealed 
plastic bag. Keep warm (70° to 80°F). Check 
daily and do not allow the toweling to dry out. 
Plant seed at the first sign of a root, which should 
appear beneath the seed coat in 2 to 4 days. Be 
careful when handling germinated corn: The longer 
the root, the more easily it can be damaged. 

Cooking Suggestions 

'Ruby Queen' holds its blush even in boiling 
water; many cooks, however, prefer to steam, 
microwave, or grill it, husks removed or not, 
to retain the full depth of color. Do not over- 
cook—garden-fresh corn takes only 3 minutes 
in unsalted, boiling water. To freeze, cut kernels 
from cooked ears. Or, for an out-of-season, 
on-the-cob treat, freeze uncooked ears in the 
husks— silks removed— sealed in plastic bags. In 
season, the ruby-hued morsels complement a 
bounty of sun-ripened fare including cucumbers, 
tomatoes, onions, peppers, zucchini, garlic, cilan- 
tro, and basil. Mix and match, and finish by toss- 
ing with olive oil and fresh lemon juice. 



The Red Queen 



' W " "TT TT" hen home gardeners first invite 'Ruby Queen' sweet corn into 
% %/ / the vegetable patch, it's almost certainly for the novelty of its 
% jL I claret-colored kernels. And why not? Red table corn isn't exactly a 
% / % / grocery-store staple. But gardeners from Maine to California have 
V V discovered that this striking sugar-enhanced (SE) hybrid is a keeper: 

tender, tasty, productive, and vigorous. 'Ruby Queen' holds its color when cooked, staging 
a coup de rouge in a corn relish or black-bean salad. Corn provides thiamin (vitamin B^, 
pantothenic acid (vitamin B 5 ), folate, dietary fiber, phosphorus, and manganese. A large 
(8-inch) ear of corn has approximately 123 calories. 

Corn has simple needs: It wants only the best. Given ample warmth, sun, water, 
fertilizer, and room to grow, corn is a surprisingly reliable crop. 'Ruby Queen', like all SE 
hybrids, possesses a naturally occurring gene that produces sweeter, more tender ears 



with a longer peak of condition than old- 
fashioned varieties. To maintain quality, 
SE hybrids should be grown at least 300 
feet from field corn, popcorn, ornamental 
corn, and supersweet hybrids. 

Full sun and rich, compost-amended 
soil are key to corn cultivation. Protection 
from prevailing winds will prevent these 
shallow-rooted plants from being blown 
over in summer storms. 

Sow seed at least 2 weeks after the aver- 
age last-frost date at a soil temperature of 
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Does organic 
make it healthier? 

Or does organic 
make it tastier? 



Well let the 
experts decide. 
(You.) 




A lot of people like to debate the 
benefits of organic. It's enough to 
make a head spin. 



So at Nature's Path, we make every 
bite extremely tasty and overwhelmingly 
healthy, so you don't have to choose. And maybe the 
most important thing about organic — it's easier on 
the planet. We find that to be very appetizing, too. 





SIMPLY FRESH 



Sweet 'Ruby Queen' 
corn lends its blushing 
beauty to afresh 
summer salad. 



55°F or higher. Sowings 
may be made up to 3 
weeks earlier if the 
soil has been warmed 
with a clear plastic or 
infrared-transmitting 
(IRT) plastic mulch for 
at least a week. Because 
corn is wind pollinated, 
it should be grown in 
four or more side -by- 
side rows or in blocks, 
rather than one long 
row. Work 6 pounds 
of complete organic 
fertilizer beneath each 
100 linear feet of row. 
In traditional beds, 
place rows 2 feet apart, 
with three or four 
seeds clustered every 
8 inches and sown 

2 inches deep. Thin to the strongest seedling 
per cluster. For more-intensive block culture, 
set plants 15 inches apart in all directions in 
deep, fertile raised beds. 

Beds may be covered in floating row cover 
to retain heat and protect emerging shoots 
from crows and voles; remove cover when 
seedlings are 4 inches tall. To extend the 
harvest, make additional sowings at 2-week 
intervals, or plant an early and a late variety 
to round out midseason 'Ruby Queen'. Pre- 
sprouting is helpful in cool-spring areas. Corn 
does not transplant well unless started in 
biodegradable pots that can be placed directly 
into the soil. 

Keep corn well watered at the roots (water- 
ing overhead when the pollen is flying can 
reduce ear-fill). Fertilize every 2 to 3 weeks 
with fish emulsion until plants begin to tassel, 
or side-dress twice with a high-nitrogen 
fertilizer, once when plants are a foot tall and 
again before silk appears. Weed frequently. 




A mulch of grass clippings or compost will 
retain moisture and reduce weeds. 

The 8-inch ears of 'Ruby Queen' ripen 
about 3 weeks after silk appears. Although 
prime eating quality persists over a 5-day 
period, flavor is best just as the color 
approaches full ruby ripeness. Pick ears 
immediately before cooking or in the very 
early morning and refrigerate (34°F) in the 
husk until needed. Don't forget to save 
the ornamental, 7-foot crimson stalks for 
autumn decor. 

In the home garden, controlling corn 
earworm (Helicoverpa zed) can be as simple 
as placing a clothespin where the silk 
enters the ear as soon as silk emerges. 
Or, once the silk wilts and turns brown, 
suffocate the worms by applying five drops 
of corn or soybean oil into the tip of each 
ear. If the caterpillars do appear at ear tips, 
hand-crush or remove the pests and reseal 
husks with a twist tie. —Wendy Tweten 
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Neuton® Battery- 
powered Mowers... 

EASIER ON 
YOU AND THE 
ENVIRONMENT. 

All you'll smell is fresh-cut grass. 

The Neuton® Mower cuts your lawn just like a gas mower, but it 
doesn't harm the environment with spilled gas and oil or noxious 
exhaust. 

Instead, it runs on battery power — a much cleaner alternative.The 
Neuton® Mower also starts instantly. It's super light-weight and very 
easy to handle. 



The Neuton® Mower is so quiet, you can hear the birds singing 
while you mow. You'll never need to wear hearing protection...nor 
will you annoy your neighbors, no matter what time of day you mow. 

So you can enjoy an easier way to mow your lawn and feel good 
about making our world quieter and cleaner. 



DURACELL 




America's leading 
battery-powered mowers! 



68809X © 2010 CHP, Inc. 



neuton' 



FREE DVD Si CATALO 



i\ £§£1-877-273-8767 



I iAiww.neutonmowers.com 




Serene Green 

Plant an emerald carpet of moss in a pot. 

tKT~ oss imparts cool tranquility to shade gardens. 
|^ /■ Usually, you don't need to plant it; moss simply 
I % / I appears where growing conditions favor it: 
I I in deep or partial shade, on soil that is moist, 

-JL ▼ M acidic, and nutrient-depleted. You can fight 
moss— and many gardeners do, in a misguided battle to replace 
any natural groundcover with turfgrass— but it makes more sense 
to accept moss as a beautiful, low-maintenance gift from nature. 

It turns out that moss grows well in containers, too. Inspired 
by luxuriant mosses that carpet nearby woodlands, designer Mark 
Kintzel of Allentown, Pennsylvania, planted a concrete urn with 
moss, then placed it in a shady location outdoors, where it thrived 
through spring, summer, and fall. The cushion moss (Leucobryum) 
Kintzel chose has a bubbly form and soft texture. —Doug Hall 

For more information, see Find It Here on page 78. 



1. Gather the materi- 
als: a container with a 
drainage hole, growing 
medium, and moss. 
Pots made of porous 
terra-cotta or concrete 
will help keep the soil 
cool, although those 
made of other materi- 
als also work. Harvest 
moss from your back- 
yard, or call friends 
until you find someone 
who has a patch of 
moss you can harvest 
from. Because moss 
has no roots, it peels 
easily from the ground 
and re-establishes 
just as effortlessly in 
its new home. It's not 
necessary to transfer 
any soil with the sheet 
of moss, and it doesn't 
matter if the moss 
tears into fragments. 

2. Fill the container 
with the growing 
medium. Designer 
Mark Kintzel used 
compost; commercial 
potting mix (one 
without slow-release 
fertilizer) would work, 
too. If the medium is 
dry, moisten it slightly. 
Press firmly to com- 
pact it, and mound it 
into a dome. 

3. Press small patches 
of moss onto the 
medium, arranging 
them to completely 
cover the surface. 

Follow-up care. Water 
as needed to keep the 
moss green and lush. 
Kintzel watered his 
moss urn about twice 
a week— more often 
during hot weather. 
Even if the moss 
dries out while you're 
on vacation, it will 
quickly revive once you 
resume watering. 
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Seed you can count on 



Seeds Grown 
bur Way - 
RGANICALLY. 




^0 






£2 
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The secret to lush lawns and vibrant plants is fertilizer that feeds the 
soil naturally. You feed the soil and the soil feeds your plants, just the 
way nature intended. Bradfield Organics® fertilizers are safe for your 
seedlings and children and pets too. Remember, the longer you use 
Bradfield Organics® fertilizers, the more beautiful life becomes. 

Working with Nature, Not Against it. 
www.bradfieldorganics.com I 800.551.9564 



PROFILES 



Let Them 
Eat Veggies 

There are almost 15 million unemployed people in 
this country, according to the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. When I found myself among them, I began 
digging deeply— into my emergency fund, into my 
soul, and into the soil. That's right: I expanded my 
backyard garden, big time. I went from your basic salsa-and-salad 
garden (greens, herbs, tomatoes, jalapeno peppers) to sustenance 
planting. I shopped at the Des Moines farmers' market. I made 
jam (strawberry-basil, among others), which became holiday gifts. 

For many, this grow-your-own-and/or-buy-local concept is not 
news; it's a lifestyle. Yet it's 
beyond the reach of some 
Americans who struggle 
just to feed their families. 
According to U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture statis- 
tics, millions of people don't 
have access to grocery stores, 
green markets, or local farm- 
ers, let alone a garden of their 
own. A recent report showed 
that 49 million people in this 
country, including nearly 17 
million children, struggle 
with hunger. Yet obesity 
rates have soared, tripling 
in 30 years. And more than 
12 million children are 
considered obese. 

Much of the problem is linked to the fact 
that empty calories, fast food, and food 
that is filling but lacking nutrients is cheap, 
easy, and accessible. Fast-food restaurants 
typically outnumber grocery stores by the 
dozens or even, in some communities, by 
the hundreds. 

Secretary of Agriculture Tom Vilsack is 
attempting to tackle the paradox of hunger 
existing alongside obesity. Yes, Vilsack has 
critics who are concerned about the former 



Above: The People's 
Garden plan includes 
references to Native 
American food garden 
traditions as well as 
contemporary organi- 
culture methods. 
Top right: The USDA 
is encouraging com- 
munities across the 
United States to 
establish organic 
gardens. 






Iowa governor's record as a booster of biotechnology and the 
USDA's reputation for treating industrial agriculture with a 
business-as-usual attitude. 

Yet, when focusing on the food/hunger/nutrition/obesity 
issue, Vilsack and his team are taking encouraging steps. 
The USDA is joining forces with other agencies, including 
the Department of Health and Human Services and the 
Department of Education, in a comprehensive approach to a 
complicated issue. 

This new galaxy of food resources begins with the People's 
Garden. Last year, Vilsack turned over soil at USDA headquar- 
ters on the National Mall, in Washington, D.C., to start the 
People's Garden. Vilsack hopes that the garden will stand as 
an example to educate and encourage other USDA facilities, 
organizations, community members, and individuals to get 
growing. In its first season, the garden produced more than 
300 pounds of vegetables. 

The garden is made up of an organic vegetable plot, a 
potager pollinator section (kitchen garden plus native plants), 
and a Three Sisters garden (a Native American concept of 
interplanted corn, squash, and pole beans). On the grounds 
are rainwater captures and a bat house. To learn more, check 
out the USDA garden news at twitter.com/peoplesgarden or the 
USDA Facebook pa.ge, facebook. com/USD A . (continued) 
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NOTHING ELSE IS A HARTLEY 



The only glasshouses uniquely & exclusively endorsed 
by the Royal Botanic Gardens Kew, the world leader in plant science. 




THE FINEST GLASSHOUSES MONEY CAN BUY 

• ESTABLISHED OVER 70 YEARS • HANDMADE IN GREENFIELD, ENGLAND 
To enjoy our book of glasshouses please call 78 I 933 I 993 ogus@hartleybotanic.com hartleybotanic.com 

APPROVED BY THE 

HARTLEY BOTANIC ^feMic 

£Stm : 'e&i C A ADEN'S 

J KEW 
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PROFILES 



The People's Garden is complemented by 
the Know Your Farmer, Know Your Food 
initiative. Under the guidance of Kathleen 
Merrigan, deputy secretary of agriculture 
and an ag and nutrition pro who helped 
develop the Organic Foods Production 
Act, the US DA launched a website (usda. 

gov /knowy our farmer) that promotes local and sustainable farming 
and is a tool to help consumers find area producers. As the site 
states: "This is the start of a national dialogue between the USDA 
and you— farmers, ranchers, businesses, community organiza- 
tions, governments, schools, consumers. Government doesn't have 
all the answers— the issues that we're addressing require local 
solutions and local resolve." There's a spot for profiles of local 
farmers, plus information on protecting natural resources and 
strengthening rural communities. 

Some are still concerned that deep-pocketed industrial agri- 
culture holds the attention of the USDA. Michael Pollan, author 
of The Omnivore's Dilemma and Food Rules, is one of them, calling 
the USDA "schizoid." There is a feeling of both promise and pes- 
simism, says Pollan. "The department is shining a light on small 
farms and local food systems, but doesn't dare challenge industrial 



The department is 
shining a light on 
small farms and local 
food systems. 



agriculture." Or perhaps, as Pollan points 
out with more optimism, the agriculture 
department is thinking long-term and 
taking baby steps away from agribusiness. 

"We'll see what happens with the next 
farm bill," Pollan says. "History shows that 
the USDA gives the agriculture industry 
what it has always gotten, while throwing crumbs to local, 
sustainable agriculture." 

Let's hope Vilsack keeps in mind the words he spoke during 
a news conference after his first week in office: "The USDA 
has an incredible opportunity to promote a sustainable, safe, 
sufficient, and nutritious food supply for all Americans and for 
people around the world. This department has an opportunity to 
combat childhood obesity and to enhance health and nutrition. 
And I believe the department should play a key role in the public 
health debate, and that our nutrition program should be seen as an 
opportunity to alleviate hunger and prevent health care problems." 

In my own small way, I've joined the local, sustainable move- 
ment. It's not been easy, but it should be, and it will become easier 
as more of us join up. In that way, it will also become stronger, and 
that is what moves mountains. —Jeanne Ambrose 




Effortless 
Property Cleanup! 



Property Cleanup! 

Hitch a Cyclone Rake to your mower and relax! Powerful 
engine-driven vacuum mulcher gives ten times the lifting power 
of mowers and many times the hauling capacity — up to 44 bushels 
in a single load. Lifts and pulverizes tons of debris and mows lawns clean as a 
fairway. Plus, it vacuums up the weed seed that mowers just scatter around. Best o 
all, it folds up flat for easy storage. Many models to fit every budget and property size. 

CALL FOR FREE INFORMATION KIT I "OOO" 324-1463 

Prices starting at or visit www.CycloneRake.com 



Mention the Discount Code OG610 when you call, or enter it on our web site for a special discount on any Cyclone Rake unit. 



Woodland Power Products, Inc., 72 Acton St., West Haven, CT 06516 
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Blooms from spring until frost. 
Easy to grow and low maintenance. 
No sprays or fertilizers needed. 



A GARDEN THAT 
STANDS OUT STARTS WITH A 

KNOCK OUT 



tomato trifecta 

Three chefs share recipes for their top tomato picks. 

By Dan Sullivan 
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SUMMER'S DAYS CAN BE COUNTED BY THEIR NUMEROUS PLEASURES: 
soft grass, warm breezes, and of course, homegrown tomatoes. At this wonderful time of 
year, cherry tomatoes dangle like tiny suns from their vines. Pretty heirlooms fill harvest 
baskets, and heavy beefsteaks ripen from green to deep red, signaling that its time to stop 
and enjoy the greatest reward of vegetable gardening: cooking with food you've grown 
yourself. To celebrate this delicious season, we called upon three gardeners — who also 
happen to be brilliant chefs — to dish on why they love to grow and cook with tomatoes. 



Deborah Madison: 
Cooking with the Seasons 

"I am never tempted to buy a tomato at the store," says cookbook 
writer and Organic Gardening contributing food editor Deborah 
Madison. "I don't even see them." Madison, who began her career 
at the famed Chez Panisse and was the founding chef of the iconic 
Greens Restaurant in San Francisco, lives at around 7,000 feet in 
Galisteo, New Mexico, where she admits that growing heat-loving 
tomatoes, and just about anything else, can be difficult. 

To meet the challenges of gardening in dry, clay soils and 
at a high altitude, Madison commissioned a local carpenter to 
build raised beds of sustainably harvested cedar, each equipped 
with hoops and a cover that helps protect crops from weather 
and pests. Come spring, she plants a variety of heirloom tomato 
seedlings, procured from local nurseries and farmers. "I have 
better luck with the smaller-sized tomatoes, because my garden is 
on the shady side and they seem to mature more quickly and more 
reliably," explains Madison. 

She also likes growing varieties she sees at the farmers' market 
and always includes a few larger tomatoes, even though they 
often produce few fruits. "There are so many amazing varieties of 
tomatoes. I am really fond of the big old beefsteak tomatoes, like 
'German Striped'. I also like the peach-type tomatoes for salads. 
Peach tomatoes have a matte skin and seem to do quite well for 
me here in New Mexico. I love the pleated tomatoes like Italian 
'Costoluto Genovese' that look like little silk evening purses." 

Other favorites include 'Oxheart', 'Nebraska Wedding Tomato' 
(once ceremoniously hung in Midwest churches as a harbinger of 
a prosperous and fruitful marriage), and 'Golden Jubilee'. "I don't 
care for most yellow tomatoes because they are so low in acid," 
Madison says. "But 'Golden Jubilee' is more acidic than most, and 
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its tartness makes it good to pair with cheeses." For dressing, she 
prefers sweet marjoram, red-wine vinegar, and olive oil to the old 
standard of basil, balsamic vinegar, and olive oil for bringing out 
the flavors of different tomatoes. "Marjoram's high aromatic notes 
can be a nice change," Madison explains. 

While flavor and color are certainly important considerations 
when choosing varieties, Madison finds that picking ones that do 
well where you live is the secret to successfully growing tomatoes. 
And the best way to discover those varieties, she says, is to visit 
local farmers' markets and see what the farmers are growing. 
After all, says Madison, "There is no substitute for a locally grown 
tomato, picked right at its peak." 




Above: Madison 
often samples tomato 
varieties from the 
farmers' market 
before growing them 
herself Right: Always 
toss tomatoes with a 
high-quality olive oil. 



Hot Pasta with Fresh Tomatoes 

From Vegetarian Suppers from Deborah Madison's Kitchen 

3 cups cherry tomatoes, halved or quartered 
1 shallot, finely diced 

1 garlic clove, minced 

3 tablespoons best olive oil, or more to taste 

2 tablespoons salted capers, soaked in water and 
drained, or brined capers, rinsed 

V3 cup pitted Nigoise olives 

6 basil leaves, torn or slivered 

Sea salt and freshly ground black pepper 

l A pound small shell-shaped pasta 

A few drops of balsamic vinegar (optional) 

1. Bring a pot of water to a boil for the pasta. Meanwhile, mix the 
tomatoes in a large bowl with the shallot, garlic, olive oil, capers, 
olives, and basil. Season with a little salt and pepper. 

2. When the water is boiling, add salt and cook the pasta. Drain the 
pasta, shake off the excess water, add the hot pasta to the tomatoes, 
and toss. Taste for salt, add pepper and a few drops of vinegar if 
you like, and serve (the finished recipe is pictured on page 30) . 



Makes 4 servings 





Jerry Traunfeld: 
An Herbal Kitchen 

James Beard Award-winning chef and cookbook author Jerry 
Traunfeld's fascination with both gardening and cooking 
developed at an early age. "Ever since I was a little kid, I've been 
fascinated with gardens and growing things— houseplants and 
outdoor plants," Traunfeld recalls. "I started cooking when I was 
a teenager, and that's how the connection started." 

At his Seattle restaurant, Poppy, Traunfeld tends a small but 
intensively planted garden. The waist-high raised beds house 
herbs, salad greens, edible flowers, and a few of Traunfeld's most- 
loved tomato varieties. To keep his tomatoes happy in Seattle's 
notoriously damp, chilly climate, he plants them in the sunniest, 
warmest spot in the garden and meticulously removes any foliage 
that looks diseased. "One cherry tomato variety that always 
stands out and never disappoints is 'Sungold'," says Traunfeld. "It 
consistently produces and it is so delicious." Other favorite variet- 
ies include 'Persimmon' (a yellow heirloom grown by Thomas 
Jefferson), 'Brandywine', and 'Champion'. 

For a simple summertime meal, Traunfeld heats halved cherry 
tomatoes mixed with a clove of minced garlic and a couple of 
tablespoons of olive oil until just warm, and then adds basil, 
sweet marjoram, tarragon, or thyme to taste. "It's in between a 
sauce and a salad," says Traunfeld, who recommends serving the 
tomatoes over grilled fish or tossing with pasta. 




Cherry Tomato, Melon, and Mint Salad 



Adapted from The Herbal Kitchen: Cooking with Fragrance and 
Flavor, by Jerry Traunfeld 

4 cups melon balls, scooped from a ripe, sweet water- 
melon at room temperature 

3 cups ripe 'Sungold' cherry tomato halves, at room 
temperature 

4 teaspoons freshly squeezed lime juice 
l A cup coarsely chopped fresh spearmint 
3 A teaspoon kosher salt 

Toss all ingredients together in a mixing bowl. Serve immedi- 
ately or refrigerate for up to 24 hours. 

Makes 8 servings 
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Lee says successfully 
growing tomatoes 
begins with a 
"classic compost pile" 
made with the right 
mix of dry "brown" 
matter— such as 
dead leaves— and wet 
"green" matter. 



Alex Lee: 

Global Flavors, Local Food 

"I've grown a garden since I was 12," says Alex Lee, a chef who has 
worked alongside the likes of Daniel Boulud and Alain Ducasse. 
"I love to see seeds germinating under grow lights. In my profes- 
sion, I get to travel all around the world. The first place I visit in 
whatever country I go to is the local farmers' market." 

Creativity in the kitchen is tied to the availability of fresh 
ingredients, says Lee, and summer allows creativity to truly shine. 
"Through my cooking, I really enjoy the rhythms of the seasons, 
and one of my favorite times is tomato season," says Lee, who is 
the executive chef at Glen Oaks Country Club in Old Westbury, 
New York. Lee's passion is to bring rich peasant tastes and tradi- 
tions, what he calls the "soul" of food, to fine dining. 

This globe-trotting chef has a world of favorite tomato variet- 
ies, and it includes 'Cherokee Purple' (United States), 'Momotaro' 




(Japan), 'Zapotec' 
(Mexico), 'Coeur 
de Boeuf (France), 

and 'Canestrino' (Italy). "'Canestrino' tomatoes have a very high 
sugar content," explains Lee. "They are meaty, with few seeds and 
an almost fruity flavor." 

Lee says successfully growing tomatoes begins with a "classic 
compost pile" made with the right mix of dry "brown" matter- 
such as dead leaves and straw— and wet "green" matter, including 
vegetable scraps from the kitchen. "I put everything in: eggshells, 
mushroom stems, coffee grounds." Pest problems such as tomato 
hornworms are dealt with by hand-picking the insects and tossing 
them in the waste bin. Lee also recommends soaking the soil at 
the base of the plants with diluted fish emulsion just as they begin 
to flower. "And I always work in lots of organic matter before the 
plants go into the ground," he says. • 
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Right: Lee finely 
chops ripe green 
tomatoes for the 
gazpacho. Far right: 
Purple and orange, 
red and green; 
complementary 
colors from basil and 
tomatoes add to the 
beauty of this dish. 




Alex Lee's Green Tomato Gazpacho 

This chilled soup is made with tomatoes such as 'Green Zebra', 
'Evergreen', 'Green Grape', and 'German Green', all of which 
remain green when ripe. 

IV2 cups pulp from ripe green tomatoes 
2 tablespoons celery, finely chopped 
2 tablespoons cucumber, finely chopped 
2 tablespoons avocado, finely chopped 
2 tablespoons Vidalia onion, finely chopped 
2 tablespoons extra-virgin olive oil 

1 teaspoon white balsamic vinegar 

2 tablespoons fresh cilantro leaves, finely chopped 
Vs teaspoon minced serrano chile pepper 

Salt and freshly ground black pepper 
Small cherry tomatoes or tiny currant tomatoes, halved, 
and tiny purple basil leaves (optional garnish) 

Prepare an ice-water bath in a large bowl and set aside. In a 
medium bowl, combine the green tomato pulp, celery, cucumber, 
avocado, onion, olive oil, vinegar, cilantro, and chile pepper. 
Season with salt and pepper. Place the bowl filled with gazpacho 
into the ice-water bath, making sure not to submerge it. Chill 
until cold. Garnish with purple basil leaves and red and orange 
cherry tomato halves for a vibrant and colorful contrast. 

Makes 2 servings 



Jeff Cox's Wine Pairing Notes 

Homegrown tomatoes often develop a lot of acid— their pH can go below 
4.6— making them a bit puckery. These wines will pair well with fresh and 
grilled tomatoes, as well as tomato-based pasta sauces. 
Fresh tomatoes. With sliced fresh tomatoes in a Caprese salad, choose a 
sunny white, such as a 2007 Fiano di Avellino from Feudi di San Gregorio, in 
Campania, Italy ($19). 

Grilled tomatoes. Pair the slightly smoky, rich flavor of grilled tomatoes with 
a 2007 Russian River Pinot Noir from DeLoach Vineyards ($24), or a soft 
and fruity 2008 Garnacha from Tapena, in Spain ($10). 
Tomato sauce. Pasta with a hearty tomato sauce needs a full, rustic red, 
such as a 2007 Heritage Zinfandel from Dry Creek Vineyard, in Sonoma 
County ($19), or a 2007 Cotes du Rhone Villages from Feraud-Brunel, in the 
Rhone Valley, France ($16). 

For more information, see Find It Here on page 78. 
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Opposite: Baby chicks 
arrive by priority mail 
and in time will grow 
to become productive 
garden ornaments, 
particularly fancy 
chickens like Tyler, a 
Modern Game bantam 
rooster (shown here). 




Keeping a flock of 
backyard hens has gone 
from being homey to bein 
oh-so-stylishly vogue. 

Gathering fresh eggs, with their exquisite 
pale blue, creamy white, and even chocolate 
brown shells, is just one of the many charms 
that comes with keeping chickens. As the 
recent chicken renaissance continues to 
gather momentum, coops are becoming an 
increasingly common sight in urban and 
suburban back yards around the country The 
recession and an unabated interest in local 
and organic foods have certainly contributed 
to the enthusiasm for chickens, but many 
people who keep a small flock do so for a 
simple reason: Chickens make fantastic pets. 



Below: Hatcheries such as 
McMurray will ship 6-day- 
old chicks, 25 to a box, via 
the U.S. Postal Service. 
Opposite: Photographer 
Matthew Benson's coop is 
thoughtfully decorated, 
centrally heated (with a 
heat lamp), and aptly named 
La Cage aux Fowl. 




Getting Started 

Before purchasing birds or planning for a coop, it is important to 
check local regulations and homeowner association rules. Many 
municipalities ban roosters (don't worry, hens lay eggs without 
them) and limit the number of hens a household can keep. Some 
communities require signed agreements from neighbors, permits, 
or an appearance before the zoning board, while others have 
ordinances that restrict the size and placement of outbuildings. 

Sometimes the rules are surprising— pleasantly. New York 
City, for example, has never banned hens, says Owen Taylor, the 
training and livestock coordinator for Just Food, a nonprofit that 
works to improve access to fresh, healthy, locally grown food in 
the city. "They're considered pets, like cats and dogs, so zoning 
laws do not apply," Taylor says. 

In communities that outlaw poultry, chicken activists are 
joining together to challenge the laws. Tracy Halward formed 
the Longmont Urban Chicken Coalition after her family was 
cited for illegally keeping chickens in their Longmont, Colorado, 
backyard. The coalition scored a victory when the city council 
voted to allow a pilot backyard-chicken program, and in March 
2009 issued permits to 50 residents, including Halward. Similar 
grassroots movements have overturned chicken bans in Madison, 
Wisconsin; Ann Arbor, Michigan; and Bozeman, Montana. So 
backyard flocks may become common once again. 

Choosing Breeds 

A decided benefit of keeping chickens is the opportunity to raise 
birds that have beautiful plumage and lay unusually colored eggs. 
Many breeds come in two sizes: standard, also known as large 
breed, and bantam, which are typically one-quarter the size 
of standard birds. Both do fine in back yards, though standard 
chickens lay much larger eggs than bantams and, because they 
weigh more, tend to be less flighty. 

For dependable egg production, choose layers— lightweight 
breeds, such as Black Australorps, that were bred to lay reliably. 
Dual-purpose breeds (eggs and meat), such as Buff Orpingtons 
and Silver Laced Wyandottes, are heavier than layers but have 
better egg production than broilers, breeds used primarily for 



Best Backyard Breeds 



Chickens are social creatures. It is wise to keep at least three hens, but they do not need to be of the same breed. The four listed here were chosen for their 
superior qualities as pets. All come in both bantam and standard sizes, do well in mixed flocks, and have lovely plumage. 



Buff Orpington. Bred in England, these large, 
gentle birds have beautiful orange feathers and 
a docile disposition. They lay large, light brown 
eggs and handle cold weather with aplomb. 
Black Australorp. Originally from Australia, they 
have red combs offset by glossy black feathers 
that shimmer in the sunshine with a hint of green. 
Australorps are known for their curious nature 



and sweet personalities. They mature early and 
reliably lay large brown eggs. 
Cochin. Introduced to the United States from 
China in the early 1800s, Cochins look like balls 
of feathers. They aren't known for heavy egg 
production, but the hens make an excellent addi- 
tion to a flock, both for their calm personality and 
their fun feathered feet. 



Barred Plymouth Rock. A heritage American 
breed with striking black-and-white "barred" 
feathers, they lay large brown eggs that can 
sometimes have a pinkish hue. Very easy to 
handle and friendly. 

For more about breeds, check out Storey's Illus- 
trated Guide to Poultry Breeds (Storey, 2007). 
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meat. Many layer, broiler, and dual-purpose breeds are available as 
standards or bantams. 

Most breeds lay either white or brown eggs, though the tint 
can vary. Welsummers, a rare dual-purpose breed, lay dark brown 
eggs. And both Araucanas and Ameraucanas lay blue-green eggs, 
though many of the chickens sold as these breeds are actually 
"Easter Eggers"— hybrid birds that may lay blue-green, olive, or 
other tinted eggs. 

When building a flock, consider the behavioral and physical 
characteristics and climate suitability of each breed. Rhode Island 
Reds are a popular dual-purpose breed that lay large, light brown 
eggs, but they can be aggressive toward calmer birds such as 
Brahmas. Breeds with thicker plumage do best in cold climates, 
while those without a lot of extra insulation, such as Silkies, a 
fabulously ornamental breed with feathers that look more like fur, 
live comfortably in warmer climates. 



Coop Criteria 

A coop provides shelter for chickens, but it will also be a part of 
the landscape, so consider aesthetics as well as the chickens' needs 
when planning for one. Debbie Hoffmann, who keeps chickens 
in her suburban-Philadelphia back yard, paid a carpenter to 
build a stylish gray-and-white coop with a leaded stained-glass 
window installed over the nesting boxes. "I had to go before the 
zoning board to get permission to have the hens," says Hoffmann. 
"They were really dazzled by the decorative window and I had no 
trouble." A quick search online will turn up loads of inspiration 
for do-it-yourself coops. Several companies, including Wine 
Country Coops and Henspa, sell premade henhouses. 

At its most basic, a coop must protect chickens from drafts and 
predators and keep them dry, warm in the winter, and cool in the 
summer. The coop itself should have wooden boxes filled with 
straw in which the hens can lay their eggs (one box for every two 
hens, because they will share), a place to roost off the ground, and 
at least 2 to 4 square feet of floor space per bird. "Crowding is one 
thing they don't like," says Louisiana State University AgCenter 
poultry expert Theresia Lavergne, Ph.D. "If they get stressed, 
they will peck each other." Cover the floor of the coop with 2 to 3 
inches of pine shavings and dust the shavings with diatomaceous 
earth to help prevent infestations of lice and mites. Replace the 
shavings every month or two. Attach an enclosed outdoor run 
(8 to 10 square feet per bird) to the coop to give the hens a place 
to exercise while keeping them contained. 

Even in a fenced back yard, it's not wise to allow chickens to 
range free without supervision, both for their security and the 
safety of your garden. Chickens love to scratch the ground looking 
for worms and seeds, without regard for what plants might be in 
their way. And in urban and suburban areas, predators come in all 
shapes and sizes, from coyotes to raccoons to hawks. Danger can 
come from above and below, so cover the run and bury its fencing 
at least 1 foot deep. Use x /4-inch hardware cloth for enclosures 
instead of chicken wire, which raccoons can easily pull apart and 
small rodents can squeeze through. 



Clockwise from top 
left: For a flock with 
panache, include 
breeds with striking 
plumage, such as a 
Golden Polish hen, 
a Blue Jersey Giant 
hen, a Silver Spangled 
Hamburg bantam hen, 
a Spangled Russian 
Orloff pullet, a Blue 
Mille Fleur d'Uccle 
rooster, and a White 
Silkie bantam rooster. 
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Starting a Flock 

Deciding what should come first, a chicken or an egg, is not just a philosophical question. Choosing to start a flock with fertilized eggs, 
chicks, or pullets (hens under i year old) is an important decision. Each option has pros and cons: 



EGGS 

Pros: Incubating fertilized eggs and watching 
chicks hatch is a fascinating experience, espe- 
cially for children. 

Cons: It costs $40 or more to order 10 fertilized 
eggs from a hatchery. The eggs need to be kept 
in an incubator at a specific temperature and 
turned three times a day until they hatch. Expect 
a mix of roosters and hens. 

CHICKS 

Pros: Hand-raised chicks are often very gentle, 
social, and bonded with their owners. Chicks 



are readily available from hatcheries and at 
feed stores in spring. The cost is typically around 
$2 per chick. 

Cons: Hatcheries usually sell day-old chicks only 
in lots of 25, which is more birds than most back- 
yard chicken keepers want or can legally have. 
The live birds are shipped via the U.S. Postal 
Service, and you must pick them up the moment 
they arrive. You can pay extra for a female-only 
batch, but roosters often find their way into 
the mix anyway. The chicks must be kept in a 
brooder for 5 weeks before they can move out 
to their coop, so there is some upfront expense. 



PULLETS 

Pros: At this age, it is easier to tell male and 
female chickens apart, which nearly eliminates 
the risk of coming home with a rooster. Young 
hens, called pullets, can live outside in a coop 
immediately and will begin laying eggs within a 
few weeks, if they aren't already. 
Cons: Pullets can be hard to find (local farmers 
and 4-H clubs are a good bet, and some hatch- 
eries offer them), and there is often a limited 
selection of breeds. Pullets are also more expen- 
sive to purchase and typically cost between 
$5 and $10 per bird. 




Care and Feeding 

Chickens will dig up part of their diet— insects, slugs and snails, 
sand, and seeds— but you must also provide them with chicken 
feed. "Chickens need a quality balanced diet that's 16 to 18 
percent protein and made specifically for their needs," says Phillip 
J. Clauer, a Penn State poultry expert, who notes that there are 
special diets for young chicks, growing birds, and layers. As a 
treat, scatter scratch— a mixture of grains and seeds— into the 
run, as well as organic grass clippings and vegetable scraps. 

Plenty of water is especially important for consistent laying, 
says Clauer. "If a laying chicken goes without water for more than 
12 hours, it can go out of production for weeks." Special poultry 
waterers ensure that chickens always have access to fresh water. 

Chickens also appreciate human interaction. "This is going 
to sound weird, but they become your friends," says Debbie 
Edwards-Anderson, who, with her husband, tends a flock of hens 
in Brooklyn. "When I get to my garden gate, I yell out, 'Hey, 
ladies,' and one will run back and get all the others and they 
crowd at the gate with all their 'awk, awk' greeting noises. They 
are really affectionate in their own strange way." 

Although hens can lay as long as they live (8 to io years isn't 
uncommon), they start producing fewer eggs after 3 to 5 years. 
When egg production drops to one or two a week, chicken owners 
are forced to decide whether to keep the older hens as pets or 
use them for meat. Edwards-Anderson's husband, Greg, who 
grew up with hens in his hometown of Selma, Alabama, is not 
squeamish about turning their hens, Hattie, Onyx, and Mildred, 
into stew when the time comes. But he suspects his wife will have 
a problem. "This is her first farm-animal experience," he explains. 
"They're like my babies and I love them," she concurs. • 

For more information, see Find It Here on page 78. 
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Like teenagers, chicks, 
such as this bantam 
Partridge Cochin, go 
through a gawky stage 
as they mature and 
need careful attention. 
To earn their love, 
hold the young birds 
often and feed them 
such treats as worms. 
Opposite: A Barbu 
d'Uccle warms herself 
on a heat lamp. The 
200-watt bulb keeps 
hens laying during 
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Some chiles nearly set your mouth ablaze, while others 
deliver more flavor than fire. Hot peppers (also called 
chile peppers) are easy to grow, largely pest-resistant, 
and in most parts of the United States, quite prolific. 
The burn comes from capsaicin, a compound that 
is found in all parts of a chile pepper's fruit, but is particularly 
concentrated in the seeds and ribs. The more capsaicin, the hotter 
the pepper. What distinguishes mild heat from maniacal is the 
variety's relative position on the Scoville Heat Unit (SHU) scale. 
The SHU rating for each variety is determined by professional 



testers who sample a pepper and record its heat level. The sample 
is then diluted with sugars until heat is no longer perceptible to 
the testers. The amount of dilution determines the pepper's SHU 
level. A sweet bell pepper, with no capsaicin, is the baseline at 
zero SHU. Although the scale is an excellent guide, it is subjec- 
tive, because an individual pepper's heat is influenced by climate, 
weather, and growing conditions, as well as the taster's sensitivity. 

Discover your inner fire-eater by growing the hot pepper variet- 
ies that fit your culinary tastes and pique your gardening interest. 
Here are some of our favorites. Give them a try. 
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Mild Heat 



'Senorita' 

There are many different jalapeno variet- 
ies, but hybrid 'Senorita' is special because 
it has all the flavor of a jalapeno with just a 
hint of the heat. Most jalapenos hit 5,500 
on the SHU scale, but 'Senorita' is a mere 
300 to 400 SHU. Ben Maniscalco, founder 
of Benito's Hot Sauce in Hyde Park, Ver- 
mont, says all jalapenos are terrific choices 
for northern growers. "They do just fine in 
New England," says Maniscalco, "because 
they typically have an early to midlength 
growing season." 'Senorita' matures in 
about 60 days. 

Poblano/Ancho 

Poblano peppers are relatively mild (about 
1,000 to 2,000 SHU) and measure 3 to 
5 inches long. They are often harvested 
when green, but mature to a beautiful, 
deep red. Known as anchos when dried, 
these popular Mexican chiles are a com- 
mon ingredient in mole sauce and chiles 
rellenos, peppers stuffed with cheese and 
fried in batter. Joe Arditi, president of 
Pepper Joe's Seeds in Myrtle Beach, South 
Carolina, favors poblano peppers for their 
superior taste and form. "They're really the 
ideal shape for stuffing, although they're 
also great to eat raw in salads or with dip 
because they are so mild." 

Chilaca/Pasilla 

With the same SHU rating as the poblano, 
the chilaca is sometimes called chile 
negro because of its dark brown or purple 
coloration when mature. It is one of the 
pasilla chile peppers, another type that is 
commonly used in Mexican mole sauces. 
"Pasilla means 'little raisin' in Spanish," 
says Lee James, grower and owner of 
Tierra Vegetables in Windsor, California. 
"Pasilla dries blackish and is wrinkled like 
a raisin." The fragrance is much like that 
of a raisin, and the smoky flavor has hints 
of grape. Common in Mexico, they are 
more difficult to find north of the border. 




Growing Information 



All hot peppers need well-drained soil high in organic matter— and the warmer the soil, the better. 
Be sure the soil is at least 60°F (typically 7 to 10 days after the last-frost date in many areas of the 
country) before planting. Gardeners in the extreme South and parts of the Southwest can grow pep- 
pers year-round. Maintain a soil pH between 6.2 and 6.5 for maximum nutrient absorption. And give 
them room: Crowding decreases air circulation and increases the chance of disease. Mulch peppers 
with untreated grass clippings, straw, or finished compost to reduce weeding and keep the soil moist. 
Dryness can result in blossom-end rot; though chile peppers thrive in hot temperatures, consistent 
soil moisture is key. Fruit set is best when temperatures are between 70° and 85°F. If they top 80°F at 
night or 90°F during the day, the flowers may abort. Bud or flower drop can also be caused by stress- 
ors like drought or wind, but the problem usually goes away when the stressors are no longer present. 
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Medium Heat 



'Anaheim' 

'Anaheim' is the best known of the New 
Mexico chile peppers, the fruits of which 
grow 6 to 8 inches long and can be used 
either green or red— the redder, the hotter. 
'Anaheim' peppers have heavy skin and 
thick flesh that is particularly suited 
to roasting and grilling. Because their 
maturation rate ranges from 70 to 90 days, 
these peppers perform best where the 
growing season is a bit longer. The ripe, 
red fruits are often strung up to dry in 
a long chain called a ristra. New Mexico 
peppers range from 500 to 7,000 SHU. 

'Bulgarian Carrot' 

It's easy to see where this heirloom pepper 
got its name. With long, tapered orange 
fruits, 'Bulgarian Carrot' might fool one 
into thinking it's sweet, but at 5,000 SHU, 
that is not the case. The highly productive 
plants mature in 75 days, and since they 
reach only 20 inches tall, they're perfect 
for container growing. The bright orange 
color lends itself nicely to fresh salsas and 
chutneys. Called shipkas in Bulgaria, where 
the variety originated, these peppers are 
both beautiful and mouth-warming. 

'Big Bomb' 

This hybrid cherry pepper matures green 
in a mere 65 days (80 days to red), making 
it a great choice for northern and southern 
gardeners alike. The seeds of 'Big Bomb' 
are easy to remove, and its small, rounded 
shape and thick walls make it ideal for 
stuffing. It looks and tastes great in a 
pickle jar. About 5,000 SHU. 

'Hungarian Hot Wax' 

A reliable hot pepper even for northern 
climes, 'Hungarian Hot Wax' is a prolific 
producer of elongated, tapered pods about 
5 to 6 inches in length. Popular for pickling 
and frying, and with SHU ratings ranging 
between 5,000 and 10,000, this pepper 
has slight sweet notes right along with the 
heat. It's also called a hot banana pepper 
because of its yellow to orange coloration 
that eventually ripens to a full red. 



Serrano 

"Serranos are one of my favorite varieties 
for making salsa," says Craig Andersen, 
Ph.D., horticulture extension specialist 
with the University of Arkansas. "They 
have heat along with a unique floral 
fragrance that smells like violets to me." 
Plus, they have thin skin, so there's no 
need to peel before use. Serranos weigh in 
at about 25,000 SHU; expect a kick, but 
also a unique flavor. Thin and pointy, they 
mature from green to yellow, orange or 
red. Their thick flesh doesn't dry well; use 
these fireballs while fresh and crisp. 



'Big Red' (not shown) 

A hybrid with increased disease resistance, 
'Big Red' cayenne peppers can grow to a 
whopping 10 to 12 inches in length. Matur- 
ing to deep red, cayenne peppers are often 
dried and pulverized, then sold as hot 
pepper flakes and cayenne powder. Used 
in chili and other spicy dishes, cayennes 
boast a punch (30,000 to 50,000 SHU). 
"These peppers are fantastic for drying. 
I also roast them in the oven and use them 
on pizza and sandwiches," says Arditi. 
Another plus: 'Big Red' is more resistant 
to fruit rot than other cayenne varieties. 
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High Heat 

'Indian Finger Hot' (India Jwala) 

This 4-inch-long, very slender fruit with 
wrinkled skin is the most popular hot 
pepper in India, where it flavors an array 
of spicy dishes. It is a superhot (50,000 to 
100,000 SHU), taste-bud-searing pepper 
that may floor even those who claim asbes- 
tos palates. As with all hot peppers, wise 
cooks wear rubber gloves when handling. 



'Thai Dragon' 

An heirloom variety, 'Thai Dragon' is a 
3-inch-long pepper that's used in Asian 
cuisines. Exuding incredible heat (50,000 
to 100,000 SHU), this pepper has excel- 
lent flavor if you can make it past the 
burn. One plant can produce as many as 
200 peppers. Because the fruits ripen all 
at once, they are easily dried by pulling 
up the entire plant and hanging it upside 
down in a warm, dry place. The dried pods 
can then be harvested as needed. 



Chiltepin (not shown) 

"Chiltepins (also known as wild bird pep- 
pers) are the original wild chile pepper from 
which we've derived thousands of different 
chile varieties," says Danise Coon, program 
director of the Chile Pepper Institute at 
New Mexico State University. Chiltepins 
still grow wild in Arizona and Texas. These 
beadlike peppers have a lingering, super- 
intense heat (75,000 SHU). 



Bird's Eye (not shown) 

This tiny, fiery pepper's Thai name is 
translated into English as "mouse dropping 
pepper," and it's among the hottest chiles 
(100,000 to 250,000 SHU). Found com- 
monly in Thai and Cambodian cuisine, 
bird's eye chile peppers lend a powerful 
heat and a unique flavor. Anecdotally, one 
should be able to eat a Thai dish made 
with the same number of bird's eye pep- 
pers as one's age in years. 

Scotch Bonnet 

Scotch bonnets belong to the same 
species as habaneros {Capsicum chinense) 
and pack an equally mouth-scorching 
punch. "They don't have as long a growing 
season as habaneros, though, which need 
it to be hot all the time, so we have better 
luck with them during our frequent foggy 
nights," notes Lee James from California. 
Scotch bonnets are among the hottest 
peppers in the world, ranging between 
100,000 and 300,000 SHU, and feature 
in Jamaican cooking and hot sauce. 

'Bhut Jolokia' 

The hottest pepper on the planet, 'Bhut 
Jolokia' measures a breath-robbing 
1,001,304 SHU! Hailing from India, the 
"ghost chile" is tough to grow. " 'Bhut 
Jolokia' peppers are stubborn and not for 
the novice grower," says Coon. "They are 
an interspecific hybrid— meaning they 
are a cross between two different species, 
which doesn't happen very often. That's 
what makes this one unique and probably 
contributes to its crazy hotness."Joe Arditi 
says, "This is the pepper than can send you 
to the emergency room." • 

For more information, see Find It Here, page 78. 
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A rural garden in England gives one family reasons to celebrate. 

By Ethne Clarke ~ Photographs by Andrea Jones ~ Produced by Barbara Segall 
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tells you that life is not a rehearsal or that there are no do-overs, 



it might be an idea to refer them to 
Freddie Honnor. He and his wife, Maria, 
and their daughters Talia (12) and Inca 
(14) reside in a small village snug in the 
gentle Lincolnshire fens, or lowlands, of 
East Anglia, England's easternmost region. 
For the past 13 years, the family has led a 
typical English country life, complete with 
a mellow brick Victorian cottage. Perfectly 
named Strawberry Cottage, the house had 
roses at the door and a meticulously kept 
potager garden that was Maria's pride and 
joy. The formally patterned kitchen garden 
was an extra dimension— an outside room 



that could be decorated and arranged as 
lovingly as the interior of their home. In 
it, Maria and Freddie raised flowers, herbs, 
and a few vegetables for fun, but it was a 
viewing garden rather than a useful one. 
"I was out there titivating it all the time," 
Maria offers, recollecting it as a bitter- 
sweet memory— an emblem of a period 
when their daughters were growing— it 
was, she says, "a cuddly, inward-looking, 
homebound time of our lives." But the 
idyll changed suddenly and dramatically 
when in 2004 Freddie was diagnosed with 
thyroid cancer. 



With their father, 
Freddie Honnor, 
at the wheel of his 
beloved "heritage" 
tractor, daughters 
Inca and Talia 
hitch a lift across 
the fields at 
Strawberry Cottage 
in England's rural 
heartland, East 
Anglia. 
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Above: Talia and Inca 
enjoy farm life with 
father Freddie. Top 
left: Blackberries 
gathered from the 
hedgerows around 
the farm. Top right: 
The Victorian cottage 
and outbuildings that 
make up Strawberry 
Cottage. Opposite: 
There's room for 
flowers in the farm 
garden, as well as eggs 
and produce to sell 
from the farm shop. 




After three surgeries and the ups and 
downs of recovery, Freddie and Maria 
decided it was time to step back and con- 
sider priorities. Always a rugged and robust 
man, Freddie necessarily scaled down his 
construction and restoration business, 
while Maria considered the value of the 
labor-intensive potager garden. The couple 
determined that, charming though it was, 
an outside space where they could all relax 
was called for— a place for taking "holidays 
at home." Freddie's condition meant that 
the usual trips to foreign destinations were 
no longer an option. 

With staycations the chosen lifestyle 
agenda, in 2008 the potager disappeared 
into an excavation that became a swim- 
ming pool worthy of any spa. For the girls, 
seeing Freddie at work dulled some of the 
bad memories of having seen their Dad 
"so poorly." For him, the demolition of the 
potager and construction of the pool was 
the physical and mental therapy he needed 
to overcome his own demons. With this 
change of direction, the Honnors had hit 
the reset button. Soon, they began looking 



for ways to extend the change into other 
realms of their lives. 

Reassessing the sort of gardening they 
now wanted to pursue and the sort of life 
they wanted to lead, the couple looked at 
the fields around their cottage. Says Fred- 
die, "I find farming actually more natural 
than gardening. I've spent all of my life on 
or around other people's farms. I used to 
ride on the neighbor's tractor before going 
to playschool and started driving the trac- 
tor in my early teens; I spent every minute 
I could on that farm." 

East Anglia has some of the best agricul- 
tural land in England, but just as has hap- 
pened here, industrial farming methods 
have driven many small family farms out 
of business. In Europe, it's reckoned that 
since 1950 more than 10 million farmers 
have left the land; in the United States, a 
2006 survey by the nonprofit Farm Aid 
calculated that more than 300 farmers 
were leaving their land every week, and 
that of the 2-million-some farms remain- 
ing, only slightly less than 600,000 were 
family-run operations. Essayist and farmer 
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Wendell Berry termed this decimation of 
rural life "the unsettling of America." 

Here and abroad, the impact on rural 
communities has been the same: Without 
the stability and employment small 
farm operations support, the population 
dwindles, local businesses fold, and as 
the community fades, villages and towns 
disappear. On both sides of the Atlantic, 
it's the tight-knit rural communities that 
put the "here" in there; that make one 
place distinct from another and are the 
essence of regional character. Recognizing 
this, a value shift is beginning: People 
young and old, seeking alternatives to 
the bland ubiquity of urban life, or a way 
to connect in a more health-giving and 
life-validating manner, turn to the land. 
This is the redemptive power of gardening, 
whether that means raising a row of beets 
or a bed of roses. 

Freddie and Maria found a new direc- 
tion and purpose for themselves and their 
garden by reconfiguring their land into 
a "mini farm." Beginning with 3 acres of 
land around their cottage, the couple have 
gradually increased their holding to 20 
acres by renting adjacent fields. Now they 
raise wheat and beets for fodder, and corn 



HA WBCffff Y 
CUT T AGE 







Above: Freddie and 
Maria Honnor in a 
field of sunflowers 
grown for cutting. The 
flowers supplement 
sales of fruit from 
their new orchard. 
Right: The swimming 
pool replaced the fussy 
potager garden with a 
place for family fun. 
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and potatoes. Six acres are devoted to vari- 
ous vegetable crops augmented by seasonal 
crops like pumpkins for Halloween. 

Describing how the process of his farm- 
ing life fits in with his passion for wildlife 
and conservation, Freddie explains, "I'm 
a shooting man [meaning that he enjoys 
hunting], so I do what I can to maintain 
the health of the countryside, like planting 
nearly 3,000 trees and bushes on our land. 
We sell veg from friends' farms, so it would 
never be possible to say that our produce 
is 100 percent organic. But we follow 
organic methods as much as possible." So, 
in these ways, Freddie and Maria have 
added variety and vigor to their lives by 
establishing a mixed farming operation on 
a small, traditional scale. Remembering his 
early love of tractors, Freddie's collection 
of period farm machinery gives visitors 
to Strawberry Cottage farm a chance to 
experience what a small mixed farm was 
like during the 1950s. 

But the Honnors aren't locked into 
a "good old days" experience, and are 
always seeking new ways to diversify— 
the lifeblood of any smallholding, be it 
three acres or three hundred. Describing 
their farm animal operations, Freddie 
says, "We have 40 free-range hens, and 
the eggs sell out always. There are four 
Tamworth pigs, two boys, two girls. 
They're fab! We opened a shop last year 
and may start selling free-range, rare- 
breed pork in addition to the cakes and 
bread Maria bakes daily." 

And then there are the recently added 
red deer— one stag and four hinds. "Not 
sure what we are doing with these yet . . . 
just looking at them at the moment as they 
are truly beautiful. We may do venison in 
the shop or just sell on the young deer as 
and when we get some. We'll just have to 
wait and see what happens." 

When asked if he has advice to share 
with others considering a change of course 
by returning to the land, Freddie exclaims: 
"Just do it! Buy a bit of land, a small 
tractor, and a few animals. It's wonderful!" 
It's also, he would probably agree, a life- 
affirming course of action. • 

For more information, see Find It Here, page jS. 



Planned 
for the 
Future 

The layout of Straw- 
berry Cottage's 
gardens and farm 
fields grew gradually 
as Freddie and Maria 
added land by renting 
and purchasing acres 
around their original 
holding. This plan 
shows most of their 
property— the only 
things missing are the 
fields where wheat is 
grown for straw bales 
and the root-crop plot. 
Otherwise, Strawberry 
Cottage is now a small 
integrated farm that 
is embracing organic 
practices as the 
Honnor family 
embraces all that 
rural life has to offer. 





Right: The original 
garden at Strawberry 
Cottage was a brick- 
pathed traditional 
potager, or kitchen 
garden, that Maria 
spent hours working 
on just to keep it 
looking picture 
perfect. But all that 
changed when her 
husband faced a 
life-threatening 
illness, and the couple 
reassessed what was 
truly important to 
their happiness. 
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PAY DIRT 




j Mitt 



Natural Design Brings Resilience 



Resilience is a quality of elasticity, buoyancy, or flex- 
ibility For ecologists, who study how living systems 
work together, it's the ability of a system to remain 
productive despite external change or disturbance. 
Ecological resilience is based on the interplay of 
many living parts and is an underrecognized hallmark of well- 
functioning organic gardens and farms. They show us that plant- 
ing in ways that mimic the complexity of nature is our best hope 
for long-term success— with our land and in our communities. 

Biologically, resilience is the difference between an acre of 
genetically modified (GM) corn and an acre of traditionally 
tended milpa, the Mayan mix of beans, corn, squash, and other 
crops, akin to the Native American concept of the Three Sisters. 
The productivity of that biologically barren monoculture of 



GM corn is a mirage, relying on manufactured inputs of fertilizer, 
chemicals, and unnatural seeds for survival. A break in the supply 
chain or a dry season cripples the crop, which must mature all 
at once or be a loss for the year. Once harvested, the proprietary 
seeds are illegal to replant and are of diminished eating value, 
victims of the push for high volume rather than food quality. 

By contrast, a milpa 's crops provide different kinds of nutrients 
that complement one another for great benefit, just as they help 
each other grow in the field. Corn, the trellis, elevates bean, the 
nitrogen-maker, and expands its exposure to the sun. Both crops 
benefit from the dense and weed-suppressing foliage of squash. 
Besides three kinds of human food borne over a period of months, 
the synergetic trio provides habitat for amphibians, birds, and 
insects. The broad leaves form a canopy to protect soil microbial 
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spoma Organic Potting Mix is a rich blend 

finest natural ingredients that helps to grow larger plants 
with more abundant blooms. And because no synthetic plant 
foods are used, it's approved for organic gardening. Espoma - 
the most trusted name in organics since 1 929. 
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RAINBOW LIGHT - 





Towards 
a Smaller 
Footprint 

In 2010, Rainbow Light", 
the company behind 
best-selling nutritional 
supplements will change 
all of our bottles from 
plastic to 100% post- 
consumer recycled 
material. 

FDA-approved for safety 
and 100% recyclable, our 
Eco-Guard™ packaging 
will reuse existing 
materials and keep over 
6 million bottles from 
ending up in our oceans, 
natural habitats and 
landfills each year. 




life from baking sun and compacting rain. 
Healthy soil is the foundation and the 
result of this sustaining system, which, 
each season, yields seeds one year better 
adapted to the place where they grow. 

Well-balanced plant combinations 
protect against typical stressors: 

Dry times. The water-holding capacity 
of soil rich in organic matter sustains crop 
yields even when rainfall is short. Long- 
term soil building deepens the soil's aerobi 
cally active layer and improves its physical 
structure, which favors root development. 
More roots, pushing deeper, with more 
fine root hairs, vastly increase 
each plant's ability to absorb 
moisture and nutrients. 

Pests. The Rodale 
Institute's experience in Sen- 
egal illustrates how a wisely 
developed crop mixture works 
as a powerful polyculture. 
Mixing plots of corn, peanuts, 
and millet (a grain) with tall 
hibiscus-family crops builds 
in safeguards: It reduces plant 
stress through shading and 
wind-buffering, provides more 
flowering periods to feed ben- 
eficial insects, and introduces new plants 
to serve as nonhost species to thwart the 
spread of insects. Each crop contributes 
something to stabilize the whole system 
against environmental shocks and flux. 

High heat. Eliminating spaces between 
crops where leaf canopy is sparse shelters 
soil from the sun (and keeps weed seeds 
from germinating). Buckwheat quickly 
covers soil between early and late crops, 
while cucumbers grown between sunflow- 
ers keep their shallow roots shaded. By 
creating a moist microclimate at soil level, 
the leafy cover benefits all roots and allows 
them to better sustain their plants. 

Climatic extremes. Hotter one year, 
wetter the next, drier and colder the next: 
From Bangladesh to Texas, extreme years 
are becoming more routine. Native and 
naturalized species opportunistically 
exploit available resources in hard times. 





Left and above: Corn, 
beans, and squash 
form the Mayan crop 
mix milpa. When 
grown together, these 
plants benefit the 
soil, the surround- 
ing ecosystem, and 
each other. 



They may yield less than imported crops 
under ideal conditions, but prove their 
worth in years of weather extremes— the 
ones that are becoming more common. 

Be on the alert for new plant combina- 
tions that thrive through the extremes. 
Plan for "overyielding," where two or 
more crops grown together each produce 
at a higher level than if they were planted 
alone. Add a flour corn to your squash 
patch, geometrically interplant head 
lettuce and onions, or create wide beds of 
okra or popcorn with edamame soybeans. 

Resilience is also the human ability to 
recover from misfortune without being 
overwhelmed or acting in dysfunctional 
or harmful ways. Learn from your garden: 
Diversify, put down roots, associate with 
those who fill in your places of need. Be 
resilient. —Greg Bowman, Communications 
Manager, Rodale Institute 
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Reach a Stronger State of Health 

Certified organic, food-based multivitamins 
strengthen core body systems to build your 
foundation for long-term health, resilience 
and longevity. Organic foods including 
blueberries, pomegranates, American 
ginseng, spirulina and milk thistle promote 
cellular integrity, liver and kidney health, 
immunity and energy. The first organic 
multivitamin to deliver the potencies of 
nutrients studied for long-term health 
benefits in a product certified organic 
byQAI. 
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ASK ORGANIC GARDENING 



Increase 

Tomato 

Yields 



Q. For the past 2 years, my tomatoes have 
grown giant vines but almost no fruit. 
What am I doing wrong? 

Steve Howell 
Murfreesboro, Tennessee 

A. Extreme temperatures, insufficient 
water, and inadequate sunlight (less than 
6 hours a day) can all cause tomatoes to 
reduce fruiting, but poor fruit set coupled 
with vigorous foliage growth is a classic 
sign of excess soil nitrogen. "If there is 
excessive nitrogen available in the soil, 
the plant can, and will, use that to grow 
a great big plant that can support a lot of 
fruit," explains Jeanine M. Davis, Ph.D., 
an extension specialist for North Carolina 
State University. That would be fine, 
except that the plant often spends so much 
time and energy growing lush foliage that 
fruit set is delayed or reduced. 

Providing tomatoes with enough 
nitrogen to encourage steady, but not 
overly vigorous, growth is a matter of good 
soil management. "In my own garden, I 
incorporate aged manure in the fall and 
sow a cover crop of crimson clover and 
rye, sometimes with some Austrian winter 
peas," explains Davis. "In spring, I till in 
the cover crop and plant my tomatoes." To 
supplement the nutrients the soil already 
provides, pour a cup of diluted fish emul- 
sion around the base of each plant when it 
flowers and again when small fruits appear. 

Ask Organic Gardening is edited by Willi 
Evans Galloway. Have a question for our 
experts? See "How to Reach Us" on page 10. 
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Dear Swheat Scoop, 

I have four cats in my household, so the litter box definitely gets 

a lot of traffic. Swheat Scoop is the BEST litter I have ever tried! There's 

no odor 

no matter how often 
they use the box. 

I have even forgotten to clean the box on several occasions 



because there is no "reminder" when I walk in. 




-D.T., Utah 
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SAVE $1.00 

on any size 
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Clay and chemical free, Swheat Scoop naturally 
eliminates litter box odor. See for yourself why 
cat owners are praising this clumping litter. 



Available at Food Lion, Kroger, Petco, PetSmart, Publix, 
Safeway, Target, Whole Foods and other fine grocery, 
neighborhood pet and natural food stores. 
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NO DOUBLING: Coupon void if altered, copied, sold, purchased, transferred, exchanged or where prohibited or 
restricted by law. CONSUMER: Limit one coupon per specified item purchased. This coupon good only on 
product size and variety indicated. RETAILER: Pet Care Systems will reimburse you for the face value plus $0.08 
handling, if submitted in compliance with Pet Care Systems Coupon Redemption Policy dated 5/01 , available 
upon request. Consumer must pay sales tax. Good only in USA. Send coupons to Pet Care Systems, 
P.O. Box 880286, El Paso, TX 88588-0286. Cash value 1/200. 
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Now you'll always 
have time to eat right! 




The South Beach Diet Super Quick Cookbook gives you fast, easy- to -make recipes 
for 200 healthy and delicious snacks, entrees, desserts, and more — 
including meatless options — all following the proven principles of the 
South Beach Diet lifestyle! Plus: 

• Two full weeks of meal plans for both Phase I and Phase 2 

• Grab -and- Go recipes for busy days 

• Cook Once, Eat Twice dishes that cut your time in the kitchen 

• Recipes for Two that minimize waste and leftovers 



On sale now. For more information, 
visit SouthBeachDiet.com/superquick . 
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Zinnia Problem Solved 

Q. I grow zinnias from seed every year, but the plants' leaves 
always turn brown. I water almost daily. What is wrong? 

Vicki Parker 
Outer Banks, North Carolina 



A. Bacterial leaf spot (Xantbomonas campestris subsp. zinniae) and 
alternaria leaf spot {Alternaria zinniae) are two common zinnia 
diseases that cause leaf browning and reduced plant vigor. Warm, 
humid weather, overhead watering, excessively moist soil, and 
plants crowded too close together encourage the development of 
both diseases. Leaf-spot bacteria and alternaria fungi overwinter 
in crop debris left in the soil, but contaminated seed is another 
common source of infection. 

All varieties of the common zinnia {Zinnia elegans) are suscep- 
tible to both diseases, while Z. haageana 'Persian Carpet' and Z. 
pumila 'Cut and Come Again' are susceptible primarily to bacte- 
rial leaf spot. To prevent problems with either disease, start by 
ordering seed from companies that offer a 100 percent guarantee 
on their seeds, such as Territorial Seed Company and Johnny's 
Selected Seeds. Avoid sowing seed in a spot where zinnias have 
grown in the past 3 years, and choose varieties that are immune 
or highly resistant to bacterial and alternaria leaf spots, including 
zinnias from the Profusion series (Z. elegans x Z. angustifolia) as 
well as Crystal and Star series zinnias (Z. angustifolia). Reduce 
hospitable disease conditions by growing zinnias in a spot that 
gets at least 6 hours of direct sunlight each day. Space the plants 
12 inches apart, water them at their base, and irrigate deeply 
rather than frequently (soaker hoses or drip irrigation are ideal). 



Hot or Not 

Q. Does it matter if 
I put my compost 
pile in a sunny or 
shady location? 

Brian Campbell 
Denver, Colorado 

A. "A lot of people 
think that the sun 
plays a role in the 
composting process 
because compost 
piles heat up," says 
Sejal Lanterman, 
coordinator for 
the Rhode Island 
Master Composter 
& Recycler 
Program. "But the 
heat is actually 
produced by micro- 
organisms that are 
decomposing the 
waste in the pile." 
Compost materials 
break down most 
efficiently when the 
pile stays about as 
moist as a damp, 
wrung- out sponge. 
Piles placed in 
sunny sites can be 
harder to manage, 
because they tend 
to dry out faster 
than those in 
shady locations. 
"A perfect happy 
medium would be 
a spot with filtered 
sunlight," says 
Lanterman. "But it 
is most important 
to put your com- 
post pile in a place 
that's easy to get 
to, so that taking 
material out there 
becomes routine." 



BACK-TO- 
THE-GARDEN 
BEAUTY FROM 
A COMPANY AS 
OLD AS EVE. 




Ok, so we don't actually date back 
to the Garden of Eden. But we were 
using "botanies" back when people 
called them plants. Today, our Nat- 
ural Apothecary line is one of the 
very few brands deemed worthy of 
certification by the Natural Products 
Association. You see, we've always 
thought nature was beautiful. And 
some things never change. 
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Since 1868 



TlatumU 

www.JRWatkins . com 



TRADE MARK 



Natural since 1868. 
And way too stubborn to change. 
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Results? 

NATURALLY 





In I reduces beneficial microbial activity 
Mycorrhtaal fungi for Increased root development 
Mother Nature,, .but faster than ever. 

Ask your independent garden center 
for THRIVE today. 



THRIVE 




iWHOLESOME* 



SWEETENERS 



Organic & Fair Trade Certified 
Sugars, syrups and nectars 

SWEETNESS AS NATURE INTENDED™ 

MADE TRADITIONALLY, MINIMALLY PROCESSED 




Y (0) GMO FREE 



Wholesome Sweeteners' cane sugars, honeys, syrups 
and nectars are made from certified organic, GMO-Free 
crops grown on small sustainable family farms. 





*Fair Trade Certification guarantees that a fair price is paid to the farmers for their produce. It means they can 
send their kids to school, buy their own land and build community resources. Since 2005 Wholesome has also 
been able to pay over $2 million in additional FT Premiums directly to our farmers. Premiums are paid in 
addition to the price of the crop. To see the positive impact FT has on the community visit our 
website at www.organicsugars.biz/fair_trade.html 

THANK YOU FOR CHOOSING FAIR TRADE - IT REALLY DOES MAKE A DIFFERENCE. 

800.680.1896 • www.OrganicSugars.biz 




ASK ORGANIC 
GARDENING 




Gopher Control 



Q. Gophers destroyed our vegetable gar- 
den last year. We tried electronic repel- 
lents, traps, and smoke bombs— nothing 
worked. What do you suggest? 

Nancy Hilty 
San Anselmo, California 

A. Gophers (Tbomomys spp.) are found 
throughout the western two-thirds of 
the United States. These rodents create 
a system of burrows that run 6 to 12 
inches below the ground. Gophers feed 
mainly on roots that they find as they 
excavate, but sometimes tug whole plants 
into their tunnels from below. They 
also eat plants above ground, staying 
within a body-length's radius of a hole. 
"Next to trapping, exclusion is the most 
effective way to deal with gophers in a 
vegetable garden," says Roger Baldwin, 
wildlife advisor for the University of 
California Cooperative Extension. There 
is no evidence that other deterrents are 
effective. To protect edible crops, build 
wooden raised beds and line the bottoms 
with 34-inch galvanized-wire hardware 
cloth or special "gopher wire," available 
at farm-supply stores. Staple the wire to 
the underside of the raised-bed frame at 
2-inch intervals. Attach it firmly to the 
corners. Make the beds at least 12 inches 
tall to prevent gophers from sneaking 
over the sides. 

For more information, see Find It Here, page j8. 
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Water 

Conservation 



By making simple changes to our watering habits y we can 
increase efficiency and reduce waste in the garden. For a wide 
selection of watering accessories that encourage responsible 
consumption tap into our FREE 172-page garden tools catalog. 




& . _ 

4 Lee Wley 



1 . Outdoor WaterStik™ AB926 $ 1 7.50, 2. Analog Water Timer AL235 $42.50, Digital Water Timer AL236 $44.50, 
3. Precision Sprinkler AB1 18 $19.95, 4. Collapsible Rain Barrel with Diverter WT325 $105.00, 
5. Bubbler Spot Soaker XB170 $7.40, 6. Downspout Diverter WT326 $18.95, 
7. Tree Irrigator WS255 $24.50, 8. Fast-Rate Soaker Hose XC123 $20.50, 
9. In-Ground Sprinkler AB 12 1 $37.50. Shipping and N.Y. sales tax extra. 

To order these products, call or visit us online. 
You can request a copy of our 172-page garden 1 -800-683-81 70 
tools catalog or browse it online. WWW.leevalley.com 
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GOOD BUG, BAD BUG 



Strawberry Root Weevil 



Otiorhynchus ovatus 



Strawberry root weevils destroy 
more than strawberries; mint, 
raspberries, and rhododendrons, 
among other plants, suffer their 
invasions throughout most of 
the United States and Canada. In late 
spring, and doing most of their work at 
night, the brownish-black ^-inch insects 
chew ragged edges in young leaves. Even 
though the leaf damage is mostly cosmetic, 
it's wise to take control of the situation 
before midsummer, when the adult 
weevils lay eggs in the soil around plants. 
The resulting larvae— white, legless, and 
C-shaped— feed on plant roots and crowns, 
stunting growth, depressing yield, and 
potentially killing the plants. 

At the first sign of leaf damage, an 
after-dark stroll through the garden with 
flashlight in hand will help gauge the 
extent of the invasion. 



The leaf damage caused by adults is mostly 
cosmetic, but feeding larvae can kill plants. 



"There can be just a few insects, or 
seething hordes," says Sharon Collman, 
an extension agent at Washington State 
University who has studied root weevils for 
decades. She places open pizza boxes under 
infested plants early in the evening. An 
hour later, she shakes the plants, causing 
weevils to fall into the boxes, after which 
she scoops them into a disposable, lidded 
cup. A night in the freezer is a sure way to 
kill insect pests, she says— but be sure to 
label containers. Collman favors "Do Not 
Open. You Don't Want to Know." 

For infested strawberry beds, autumn 
is a good time to strike back. Collman 
advises mowing the plants down like grass, 
exposing the crowns to sun. 



A better solution for serious infestations 
is to remove and destroy strawberry 
plants in the affected area, till the soil to 
disturb overwintering larvae, and plant a 
cover crop. Locate new strawberry beds 
as far away as possible, and replant the 
old bed with a crop that is not susceptible 
to strawberry root weevils, such as sweet 
corn or pumpkins. Crop rotation, as usual, 
prevents a multitude of sins. 

Two hopeful, if less proven, strategies 
for coping with root weevils: 

• Apply parasitic nematodes in spring. 

• Erect 2-foot fabric barriers around new 
beds. Adult root weevils can't fly, and as 
the theory goes, they can't climb that high 
either. —Robin Chotzinoff 




Ragged leaf edges are 
a telltale sign of root 
weevils, even when 
you don't catch the 
culprits in the act. 
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Savings Certificate 



is certificate entitles the bearer to a FREE year of 
ORGANIC GARDENING when you order i year now! 
You'll also receive Organic Gardening's Little Book of Berries FREE! 
Just complete and return the savings certificate! 
No postage necessary 

f% ORGANIC! ■ 

hardening 

Two Years (12 issues) Just $23.94 

like getting a yearfree! 
A savings of 50% off the newsstand price! 
Plus a FREE Guide! 
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to subscribe NOW! 
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ADVERTISEMENT 



Enter your favorite recipe in the 




**V Recipe 





Holiday celebrations bring families and friends together to create memorable moments of fun and 
warmth, and are also occasions to share good food, lovingly prepared. At Organic Gardening we 
share your pleasure in serving up healthy meals prepared with fresh, wholesome ingredients and 
invite you to enter our 2010 Holiday Recipe Contest by sending us your favorite holiday recipes. 



Call for Recipes 
... ,,,,.-5 an d desserts that incorporate fresn 
become an integral part of your fam.lys holiday 
^tradition, We 

recipes to be profiled in our December 2010/ 
January 2011 issue. 




TO ENTER 

To enter, please email your recipe and a .jpg photo to 
holidavrecipecontest@rodale.com . Recipes must be original and 
previously unpublished. Limit 1 entry per person. Winning recipes will be 
judged on originality, taste, ease of preparation, presentation, and use of 
at least one of the following sponsor products: 



FLORIDA 
CRYSTALS 







WHOLESOME 



GRAND PRIZE 

An all-expenses paid trip to the fabulous 
Rancho La Puerta resort, profiled in our 
February/March issue. This trip for two will include 
airfare, accommodations, meals, access to fitness 
classes and facilities, unlimited spa services, and a cooking class for two 



/ ^SYEARS 

making healthy people healthier since 1940 



i 

WUSTHOF 



1ST PRIZE 

A chefs package including a 10-piece Wusthof 
Classic Ikon Block set and a collection of Rodale 
cookbooks valued at $750. 



2ND PRIZE 

Anolon Ultra Clad 10-piece cookware 
set and a collection of Rodale 
cookbooks, valued at $500. 




ANOLON 

ULTRA CLAD 



NO PURCHASE NECESSARY TO ENTER OR WIN. A PURCHASE WILL NOT IMPROVE YOUR CHANCES OF WINNING. Void Where Prohibited. Contest begins at 1 2:00 AM ET on 3/1/1 and ends at 1 1 :59 PM ET 
on 7/3/10. Contest open to legal residents of 49 United States & DC (EXCLUDING RESIDENTS OF AZ), & Canada (EXCLUDING RESIDENTS OF PROVINCE OF QUEBEC) who are over 18. Winning recipes will be 
selected based on originality, taste, ease of preparation, presentation, most original recipe submission and use of at least one sponsor(s) product. Limit one (1) entry per person. At least one dinner, one side 
dish and one dessert recipe will be selected as winners. Rodale Inc., 33 East Minor Street, Emmaus, PA 18098-0099, is the operator of the Contest. Visit www.organicgardening.com/readerrecipecontest for a 
complete set of official rules. 



world mags 



EARTH MATTERS 



Veteran 

Soldiers 

Become 

Novice 

Farmers 



Soldiers returning from overseas 
to the economic stalemate at 
home are finding solace and jobs 
on farms across the country, 
thanks to the nonprofit Farmer- 
Veteran Coalition (FVC). 

FVC executive director and organic 
farmer Michael O'Gorman says there is an 
agricultural niche that returning veterans 
seem to be uniquely able to fill. On the one 
hand, there is a shortage of young farmers 
in rural America; on the other hand, the 
support system and demand for locally 
grown and organic food are burgeoning. 
"The incredible sense of hard work, 
self-sacrifice, and service developed in the 
military is perfectly suited and immedi- 
ately transferable to farming. And there 
have never been so many opportunities for 
new farmers," O'Gorman explains. 

More than 130 veterans and active-duty 
service members have contacted the coali- 
tion, and about 30 are already on farms or 
in the process of starting their own farms. 
Matt Mccue, an Iraq war veteran and 
co-owner of Shooting Star, a community- 
supported agriculture (CSA) farm in 
Fairfield, California, began collaborating 
with the coalition when he returned from 
doing agricultural Peace Corps work in 
West Africa. He says it was the thought of 
working with the nuts and bolts of society 
that inspired him to farm. 




"All societies work from the soil, essentially. When the soil is 
degraded, that is when civilizations collapse," says Mccue. "The 
farmer-soldiers I've met have a lot of unique tools and skill sets. 
There is a huge potential for former military personnel to find 
solutions to some of the big-picture problems and food-security 
issues facing society." 

O'Gorman says the connections being made through the 
coalition have been rewarding for everyone involved. "There are a 
lot of groups out there to help veterans. But in a way, the farming 
community needs them. And that is often what is most healing— 
they are heroes many times over." —Amanda Kimble-Evans 

For more information, see Find It Here on page j8. 



Clockwise from top 
left: Marine Corps 
veteran Jeremy Lopez 
apprenticed in a 
California vineyard. 
Adam Burke, injured 
twice in Iraq, has 
started a blueberry 
farm with his wife, 
Michelle. Matt Mccue 
and Lily Schneider 
operate a CSA farm. 
A Farmer-Veteran 
Coalition poster. 
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"It's just the right thing to do..." 

No More Subscription Cards! 



It's official... Organic 
Gardening subscrib- 
ers will no longer have 
to fight with those pesky 
little subscription cards 
that fall out of their favor- 
ite gardening magazine. 
No longer will tons of 
unused gift and sub- 
scription cards end up in 
landfills. (Though we're sure that most of our read- 
ers recycle or compost them!) Now, the magazine that 
helped spark America's environmental consciousness 
is one of the first to pull those cards from subscriber 
issues— forgoing a historically profitable way to sign 
up new subscribers. 





Founder J. I. Rodale would be proud 

"My grandfather, J. I. Rodale, would be very happy 
that we are no longer using these cards," said Maria 



Rodale, CEO. "Now that it 
is so easy to go online, the 
decision to eliminate them 
from subscriber copies is 
just the right thing to do." 
It was J. I. Rodale who in 
1942 started Organic 
Gardening to promote 
healthy, nutrient recy- 
cling-based gardening. It 
was J. I. Rodale in 1969 who started the Environmental 
Action Bulletin, a forum for activists to network. It was 
J. I. Rodale and later his son Robert who championed 
worldwide the causes of land preservation, energy effi- 
ciency, and recycling on many different levels. 

Subscribe online— and save! 



New subscribers are 
now encouraged to sub- 
scribe online and save 
trees, landfill crowding, 
postage, and more. 
Subscribe now at 
the Web site below and 
join us in celebrating 
this important deci- 
sion. You'll receive 
12 issues of Organic 
Gardening plus a spe- 
cial instant gift, Garden 
Living— apractical guide 
to regenerate your piece 
of the environment! 








FREE trial issue • FREE gift • Two years for the price of one— like getting one year FREE! 
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Raccoons don't 
seem as cute 
after they've 
eaten all your 
sweet corn. 



Dragon! 

FUN, EASY, 

CHEMICAL FREE 

WEED KILLING 
& MORE! 



Hairing with a Weed Dragon 9 Propane Torch Kit is 
safe & proven effective. Just a split second of the 
intense heat is ail it takes- to kill weeds. Perfect tor 
weeding driveways, sidewalks, panes, gardens, 
along fence rows, around hardwood trees J awn 
edges, and much more. Also great for bis of other 

jobs all year long, Comes fufiy assembled and 
connects to any refillable pro-pane cylinder. A gas 
cjril I cylinder wnrfcs great! 




* MekSnaw&tev 

* Burn Brush St Slumps 

* Start Camp Fires ■ Thaw Frozen Pipes 

* Sterilize Confinement Areas andMQRFi 

We also manuFaclwe many other models of torch kits 
inlcuding the brand now Mini Dragon shown here. 



5> 



Mini Dragon is great for 
spot weeding and smaller jobs and uses t*^ 
standard 1 lb. cylinders. It's a great addition to your 
weeding arsenal Regardless of your needs we have a 
torch kit that is just right fbi you I 



Buy With Confidence! 



MADE IN EISA 




"Lave iti Love it* Love fti I'm art organic gardener and 
five on a beautiful, pristine- tote, so chemicals am not an 
optimr fur vrced killing, TJtos otfts wording limrlry 30%, w 
AM. - Panama City, Fi 

~flh trt vpr rw dmntrcils- Jtttt %ta mt §0. IVw aftet all 
these years, Vm ahead ot my wead proufamt, especially in 
sidewalk ana 1 curb cracks. Wall worth the numey. Ho more 
spraying for mcJ" IW G. Pauistoro, MJ 



find our 1-800-255-2469 

www.WeedDragDn.com 

FLAME EAJGINEERIKli INC.-FDBtti.577* LotraftA, KS E7543 



EARTH MATTERS 




ANIMAL TRACKS 

Raccoon 



In the 1920s, Rebecca the Raccoon roamed the White House as a favored pet of President 
Calvin Coolidge and First Lady Grace Coolidge. More commonly, these omnivorous, ring- 
tailed mammals reside in cities, woodlands, marshes, and plains from southern Canada to 
northern South America and from coast to coast. —Sharon Tregaskis 



THE FACTS 

• Raccoons (Procyon lotor) 
owe their hunched walk to 
back legs that are longer 
than those in front. The 
animals' especially dexter- 
ous forepaws make speedy- 
work as they gather food, 
including insects, fruit, nuts, 
frogs, fish, and a favorite 
delicacy, sweet corn. 

• This bandit-masked 
relative to the weasel and 
bear has a sharp mind and 
makes a quick study, with 
a recall of up to 3 years and 



a knack for opening locks. 
Deterrents like scarecrows, 
streamers, and motion- 
activated floodlights lose 
their power as soon as 
these nocturnal marauders 
discover no corresponding 
danger. To protect vegetable 
gardens, install two electric 
wires (6 and 12 inches above 
the ground) and power them 
from dusk to dawn. 

• Adult male raccoons range 
a mile or less in any direc- 
tion in the city, but their 



country cousins can defend 
a territory covering more 
than 6 square miles. These 
wandering creatures rarely 
maintain a den for more 
than a few nights, though 
nesting females may remain 
a month or longer. 

• Prevent nests in attics 
and chimney openings by 
stapling V^-inch-mesh hard- 
ware cloth over potential 
entrances— just make sure 
any visiting raccoons have 
departed first. 
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Backyard 
Evolution 

Backyard bird feeders appear to be 
responsible for splitting the central 
European blackcap warbler {Sylvia 
atricapilld) into two populations, which 
could feasibly become different species 
if they continue to breed separately The 
warblers, which traditionally summered 
in Germany and wintered in the western 
Mediterranean, discovered easy winter 
pickings at bird feeders in the United 
Kingdom in the 1960s. 

Over time, some birds began spending 
winters in the U.K., eating mainly seeds 
and suet provided by humans. These 
warblers have developed different beak 
and plumage color, narrower beaks, and 
rounder wings than those of birds that 
dine on warm-climate fruits in winter. 

Because the trip from the U.K. back 
to Germany is a shorter flight than the 
traditional migratory route, warblers 
that wintered in the U.K. are paired up 
by the time their relatives return from 
the Mediterranean. Researchers say this 
head start on seasonal breeding creates 
reproductively isolated groups, which 
reinforces the birds' physical differences. 

Backyard birders surprised to find that 
hanging out feeders full of seeds in the 
winter can affect the feathered popula- 
tions so dramatically might consider 
creating a bird-friendly native garden 
that harmonizes with the seasonal fluc- 
tuations of the region instead. —A.K.E. 
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White Flower Farm 
Reblooming Iris 
Collection 

The extravagant beauty and fruity perfume of 
Bearded Iris can now be had on plants that 
bloom twice, once in June and again in late 
summer. Introduce this showy group to your 
sunny garden with our sampler of 6 varieties, 
item S83246 for only $69 plus shipping. We'll 
deliver your Irises for fall planting, with full 
instructions enclosed. Please mention code 
SS913. As always, success is guaranteed. 

Browse our full catalogue online! 
To order, call 1-800-503-9624 or visit 
whiteflowerfarm.com 



Grow It Yourself.... .Grow it With Mantis 





LIGHTWEIGHT * 



The Mantis Promise 

Try any product that you buy 
difccttyfrom Mantis with NO RISK! 
If you're not completely satisfied, 
send it back to us within one year 
for a compiete l no-ha&ste refund. 

1800 366,6268 
www.ma ntis.com/og 

C MrlO Srtiib Liraurni: C*va Iru 



POWERFUL ♦ 



Wa Make Gardening Easier 4 



Mantis Tiiisrs ar* lightw*tghi and so #a*y 10 
maneuver in iignt rows raised beds, and along 
fences We've been maki ng garden *ng easier 
ft* 3fl ywrs. Millions of sata-fiad oustomftf* 
agree yog simply cannot buy a t>etier loci lor 
your garden, or buy one with more confidence. 

Tillew models include The original 2-Cycle, a 
fuef-aflicient 4-Cycla-. and a claan, infitart-start 
Electric. 

One-year money-back guarantee, tines 
guaranteed far LIFE against breakage, 
and a 5-year consumer warranty! 



COMPACT # EASY TO USE 



IBS! Plettp mi me j FREE DvD end 
FDinQNE-TOfl ^Q-ftl5H TRIAL. T«l| - 



1026 S*w#l fload DejJtMTiOOMe 
Soulhampbon. PA lASSfl 



pn MflMliTter/CiHIihiilors jnd 
■an ihe s#*«i*l DiF*fi f«s* * el ten. 



Address . 



Clty_ 



Lrnail. 



W 



WE LIKE THIS! 



Bamboo 




amboo is renewable and durable, so it's become a popular alternative to 
wood floors, but walking on it is only one way to enjoy bamboo. We've 
discovered a variety of products that capture the beauty of this Asian 
native while retaining its organic origins. Also, bamboo's tensile strength 
is greater than steel, making bamboo products extremely durable. Sturdy, 
attractive, and renewable? Count us in. —Katie Walker 



Eyeglass Frames 

Amy Sacks designs these stunning 
unisex frames, with hand-carved, stained 
bamboo temples. Order as reading glasses 
or sunglasses, or add prescription lenses. 
The Bamboo Masa comes in many colors, 
including Moss, shown. $155, amysacks.com 
For more information, see Find It Here, page 78. 




Compost Crock 

Stash this crock under the sink to handle 
scraps for the compost pile. It has a 372- 
quart capacity and a removable plastic 
liner for easy cleaning. Its snug- fitting lid 
holds odors inside. $40, gardeners.com 




Bamboo Goo 

Clean and restore moisture to bamboo 
or wood items with this natural blend of 
beeswax, carnaubawax, and vegetable- 
derived ingredients, all of which are food 
safe. $10 for 8 ounces, greenfeet.com 




Grill Friends 
Bamboo Pizza Peel 

The removable handle on this handcrafted 
peel folds, which makes storage and 
cleaning a breeze. It's the perfect tool for 
homemade pizzas. $2$, bbqproshop.com 
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ADVERTISEMENT 





YOU HAVE THE POWER TO PROTECT OUR SEED HERITAGE 

Join the Sacred Seeds Challenge 

with New Chapter and Organic Gardening 

Global climate change, loss of habitat, aggressive agricultural practices, pollution, over-harvesting 
and the loss of generational medicinal wisdom are threatening our culturally and scientifically 
significant plant species, and the medicinal wisdom that surrounds them. Without intervention, we 
could be facing a dramatic global loss of biodiversity. 

Semillas Sagradas 

In response, New Chapter and the William L. Brown Center at the 
Missouri Botanical Garden have joined together to create the Sacred 
Seeds project, a world-wide network of seed sanctuaries devoted to 

preserving biodiversity and plant knowledge. Fruta milagro, The Miracle Fruit 

The first Sacred Seeds Project garden was established at Luna Nueva, New Chapter's organic and 
Biodynamic® rainforest education center and Ecolodge in Costa Rica. The garden contains over 250 
traditionally important plant species, and serves to protect and celebrate the biological diversity 
and cultural knowledge of these plants in Costa Rica and worldwide. Dedicated to protecting 
endangered medicinal plants of the neotropics, this sanctuary is one of the world's largest and most 
comprehensive sanctuaries for endangered plant species. 

Join the Challenge 

The roots of Sacred Seeds have taken hold, and with the guidance of the William L. Brown Center at 
the Missouri Botanical Garden, Sacred Seeds Sanctuaries have been established all over the world, 
including Vietnam, Peru, and Madagascar. Because organic gardens and gardeners are a key part 
of the answer to protecting traditional medicinal seed heritage, Organic Gardening is pleased to 
offer our readers an exciting new opportunity to take part in the Sacred Seeds project to establish 
10,000 Sacred Seeds gardens globally. 

Participation is simple 

• Study your region's herbal history — the herbs and foods that native people and 
your ancestors relied on to sustain health. 

• Plant them and tell us about it. 

• Visit OrganicGardening.com/SacredSeedsChallenge to register your garden, 
gain valuable regional plant information, read about other seed sanctuaries, and share 
knowledge with forum members. 

• Share your Sacred Seeds story with us to be entered to win one of four trips for two 
to New Chapter's Luna Nueva organic farm in Costa Rica in July 201 1 . 

Be part of the solution by joining the Sacred Seeds Challenge — and partner with citizens world-wide in 
the movement to save earth's biodiversity and the traditional medicinal knowledge that sustains us all. 




Rules 

No purchase necessary to enter or win. A purchase 
will not improve your chances of winning. Void 
where prohibited. Contest begins at 12:01 a.m. ET 
on March 1, 2010 and ends at 1 1:59 p.m. ET on 
October 1, 2010. Contest open legal residents 49 
United States & DC (excluding residents of AZ) and 
Canada (excluding residence of Province of Quebec) 
who are over 18. Visit www.organicgardening. 
com/sacredseeds for official rules. Rodale Inc., 33 
East Minor Street, Emmaus, PA 18098-0099, is 
the operator of the Contest. The editors of Organic 
Gardening magazine, representatives of New 
Chapter, the Missouri Botanical Garden and the New 
York Botanical Garden shall select the winner of the 
Contest based on creativity of submission, relevance 
to the topic, and originality. 




SKILLS & ABILITIES 



Don't Panic. 
Go Organic. 

Summit Year-Round® 
Spray Oil 

• No dangerous chemicals 
• No odor 

• Kills aphids, spider mites, scale, 
thrips, leaf beetle larvae and more 
• Use on garden plants and fruit trees 
right up to the day of harvest. 

Mosquito Dunks® 

» America's #1 biological mosquito killer 
» Kills mosquitoes before they can 

become disease-carrying adults. 
» Keeps working for 30 days in ponds, 

bird baths, water troughs and any 

standing water. 

» Will not pollute water or harm animals, 
fish or birds. 

Available at garden centers, hardware 
stores & other fine retailers. 
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) is a registered trademark of Summit Chemical 



- 

J Co. 




The Grass Is Greener 

. . .when you care for your lawn organically. 
You'll save money and time, too. 

' W " "TT TT" hat's the secret to a lush lawn? If you ask most lawn services, chemical 

% %/ / insecticides, herbicides, and fertilizers are the only route to success. 

% jL I But they're wrong. It's possible to have a lawn that's green and soft 
% / % / underfoot and that carries an added bonus: Unlike a chemically doc- 
JT Y tored lawn, it's not linked to cancer and birth defects. "Going organic 
doesn't mean going ugly," says Paul Tukey, executive director of SafeLawns.org, a nonprofit 
organization that promotes responsible lawn care. And, as Tukey points out, organic lawn 
maintenance means less work and expense. Here are his tips for going organic. 

Choose the right grass. Grass choices depend on the climate, sun exposure, and traffic 
patterns in your yard. A turf species that's suited to your growing conditions is more likely 
to stay healthy and fend off weeds. Your extension agent can help make the right pick. 

Mow high. Set the mower to cut at 3 inches— the highest setting for many mowers. 
Taller leaf blades promote stronger roots, making the lawn less vulnerable to drought, 
insects, diseases, and invasive weeds. Taller grass also shades the soil surface, reducing 
water loss. Wait until grass blades top 4^ inches before mowing again. 

Leave the clippings. Grass clippings act as natural fertilizer, returning nitrogen and 
phosphorus to the soil. Despite what you've heard, they don't contribute to thatch. 

Water wisely. Water deeply (1 inch of water penetrates 4 to 6 inches into the soil) and 
less frequently to promote deep root growth. Water in the morning, when the air is still 
and when less water is lost through evaporation and transpiration. 

Finally, consider eliminating turf entirely in favor of native vegetation. Depending on 
your location, that could mean a desert landscape of carefree cacti, a wildflower meadow, 
or a shady woodland. A lush lawn can add to a home's appeal, but so can a grass-free 
landscape that turns the neighbors green with envy. —Denise Foley 
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Selective thinning 
of apples in spring 
results in larger fruits 
at harvest. Thinning 
also helps prevent 
the collapse of limbs 
that are overburdened 
by too much fruit 
and breaks the cycle 
of alternate-year 
bearing. 



Thinning Apples 

In late spring, just after their delicate 
petals fall to the ground, apple trees often 
drop unpollinated, pea-sized fruits from 
their branches. This is followed in June by 
a larger drop of fruits up to an inch in size. 
Many apple varieties produce more fruit 
than the tree can support, so the "June 
drop" allows the tree to shed excess fruit 
and devote its energy to the remaining 
apples on the tree. 

Even with this natural thinning process, 
it is important to remove additional apples 
by hand to promote larger fruits and 
consistent fruit production, and to ensure 
the health of the tree. 

A heavy crop of apples in one year can 
begin a pattern of biennial bearing, which 
occurs when fruit trees alternate between 
years of prolific and sparse production. 
When the tree expends energy on ripening 
an excessive quantity of fruit, it has less to 
expend on developing the following year's 
flower buds. Selective hand-thinning to 
remove some of the current crop encour- 
ages more buds for next season. 

When to thin. Early thinning (before 
the June drop) promotes better flower-bud 
development, which typically occurs 
6 to 8 weeks after full bloom— the period 
when the majority of the tree's blossoms 



are open and intact. In order to stimulate 
bud development, hand-thin apples when 
they are no larger than a dime. Later 
thinning improves the size and quality of 
the current crop but doesn't promote next 
year's buds. 

How to thin. Apples set fruit in clus- 
ters. When thinning, first remove diseased 
or misshapen fruit. Then leave the largest 
fruit in the cluster and remove all others. 
Aim to keep one apple every 6 inches 
along the limb. To prevent damaging the 
spur— the stubby, modified branch where 
flowers and fruit form— use pruners to clip 
off the undesired apples. 

Thinning other fruits. Apples are not 
the only fruits in the home orchard that 
benefit from hand-thinning. Space plums, 
peaches, and nectarines 4 to 6 inches 
apart; for apricots, leave 2 to 4 inches 
between fruits. —Willi Evans Galloway 
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Compost 
In 2 Weeks! 

Toss in your yard, garden 
and kitchen wastes. 




Just 5 spins with the easy-to-turn handle. 

In just 2 weeks take out your 
finished compost! 




Why make compost any other way? 

Guaranteed with our 
30-Day Home Trial. 

For more information call 

1-800-880-2345 

or mail the coupon below. 

www.compostumbler.com 



SPECIAL SALE ■ SAVE! 



ComposTumbler 

1834 Freedom Rd, Dept. 110610C, Lancaster, PA 17601 

□YES! Rush me the information 
about the ComposTumbler, the 30-Day 
home trial, and the Special Sale. 

Name 



Address . 
City 



o 

CD 



State . 



ZIP_ 



The choice of more than 250,000 gardeners! 
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MasterGardening.com 



Visit us online to take 
advantage of great spring deals! 

Don't miss our 2010 Spring 
Collection on sale now! 

Free shipping over$100 

1 .888.422.3337 



www.mastergardening.com 




DEER 

THE MOST TRUSTED 




BUSTERS 

RESOURCE FOR DEER FENCING 



R 

DEER? 



CONTROL DEER WITH THE 
HIGHEST QUALITY DEER FENCE. 

• Over 25 Years Expertise 

• Maximum Strength Poly Deer Fence 

• FREE Shipping on orders over $100 
•FREE Samples 

1.888.422.3337 

www.deerbusters.com 
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ORGANIC MARKET 



FOR ORGANIC MARKET RATES, CONTACT ASHLEY O'BRIEN AT 212-779-7172 ext.232 



supply 
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D FOR THE DEDICATED GROWER. 




"Thank you for a superior high tunnel 
which we highly recommend to any grower/ 

-Susan Hall, Cherry Creek Farm, Larkspur, CO 



Call today.. 

...for your free master catalog 1.800.476.9715 or shop online 
at www.GrowersSupplf.com. Please mention code GA1007. 



EARN EXTRA INCOME 



is in high demand 



lic-Wt:rsLY 
1 frnnriis 




I.OOKBOOK3 

www.morriscookbooks.com 



Publish Your Cookbook 
Raise $500-$50,000 

Cookbooks are proven fundraisers and perfect 
keepsakes for your church, school, family, or 
organization. We make it profitable and fun! 

• Easy-to-use Cookbook Guide and online tools. 

• Many options and FREE features to customize. 

• Low prices, written sales guarantee, and more! 

Call for a FREE Cookbook Kit 

800-445-6621 ext. OG6 



PROTECT 
YOUR 
PLANTS. 



the environmentally 

responsible way. 



if 



HOT! 

PEPPERS 

Hard-working 
Insect and Animal 
Repellents that 
also provide 
moisture loss 
protection. 



800 627 6840 hotpepperwax.com 




The DR® POWERWACON 

is a Self- p 

Propelled I 

HAULER 

Sized and Priced for Home Owners! 
HAULS UP TO 800 LBS. - 2 

o 

firewood. ..mulch. ..gravel. ..stone. Powers up @ 
hills and down. ..even through soft, wet soil! g 

ELECTRIC-START and powered dump § 
options available. 

EASY TO USE! Rear caster and differential 
drive for easy turning.. .4 speeds, 
reverse, dump-bed, hand brake 
all included. 




Call for a FREE DVD & Catalog! 



TOLL-FREE 

888-212-8568 

DRpowerwagon.com 




Mendocino 
Organic wyl 
Wine / / 



No Sulfites Added 

JTREY Since l$8o 

Vineyards 

Americas J si Organic Winery 

FreyWine.com 
800.760.3739 




Eco-Friendly 
Baby Wipes Kit 



bottor^s-ui 



baby wipes 



f 



fi 



www.bottoms-up-baby.com 
877.344.4774 



1 Benners Gardens 



Keep them 
OUT... 

of your garden 
or landscaping. 





&fflifr'.< 7:r:;- 7.." 

DeerFenci ^ 

Solving the deer problem for thousands 
coast to coast since 1992 
We Install Nationwide 

"Mention code ORG010210 and receive 10% OFF entire order!" 

www.BennersGardens.com 

1-800-MG-MER 

1100 Schell Lane, Phoenixville, Pa 19460 
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PEPPER PLANTS 



500 varieties of Hot & Sweet 



Start with Heaithy Large 
Transplants.... and enjoy 
Early Abundant Harvests! 
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ATO PLANTS 

varieties of Heirloom & Hybrid 



ilePlants.cor 



Cross Country Nurseries 

PO Box 1 70-OG; 1 99 Kingwood-Locktown Road 
Rosemont, NJ 08556-0 1 70 (908)996-4646 




PlantCam 



See Your Garden in a 
Magical New Way 




HIGH-RESOLUTION 
TIMELAPSE CAMERA 



WEATHERPROOF 
VERY EASY TO USE 



AUTOMATICALLY CREATES 
TIMELAPSE MOVIES OF YOUR 
PLANTS IN FAST FORWARD! 




FREE Report 



r 




Waterwisdom 




Truth revealed: 

tap, mineral, spring, 
bottled, filtered, reverse 
osmosis, distilled, well, 
alkalized, oxygenated, 
energized, clustered. . . 



FREE (»15" VALUE) 1-800-874-9028 
REPORT & CATALOG www.waterwise.com 



REDWOOD and ALUMINUM 

GREENHOUSES 

America's BEST Values! 




Catalog: 800.544.5276 / website: sbgreenhouse.com 
SANTA BARBARA GREENHOUSES 

721 Richmond Ave. #0G Oxnard, CA 93030 




60 CITRUS VARIETIES %** 
available in California nurseries frW^is 
or shipped direct to your door! * 

To order, go to 

www.fourwindsgrowers.com 

Featuring Growing Tips, Recipes & More 

877-449-4637 



MOW: Organic Meyer Lemon Trees! 



NOR T Et 

CO LEVI KY 



Wind Sells edhoi^J 
■Jfc mvsliqucBf the" 



THE EC0-FRIENDLY 

ME 



WIND l|P 
BELLS" 




"Haunting Sounds & Magic Mtmim/W 
www,north couotrrwindbells.CQm 



(877)^930-5435 Special Flat Rate Shipping $4.95 
P&ftd fffts for ail Qaasions to ttiftiyjear round! 
Famih crafted in Maine time 1975 



watch a video and receive a special offer at 
www.wingscapes.com/organic 
888.811.9464 
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Fresh Veggies All Year 

right in your own backyard! 




with a Solexx™ Greenhouse! 

• Enjoy fresh, pesticide-free food from your own 
backyard farmers market 

• Accelerate plant growth with diffused light - the 
optimal light for plants 

• Strong composite framing holds up in severe winds 

• Huge selection of greenhouses and accessories. 

• Affordable greenhouses, FREE shipping 

(in the contiguous 48 states) 



Call 1-800-825-1925 

for a FREE catalog 
and panel sample. 




i>ul£Wti> 



Advanced twin-wall 
greenhouse covering 



3740 OG Brooklake Rd NE 
Salem, OR 97303 

www.greenhousecatalog.com 



Discover the best 
catalogs and 
publications 
for helping you 
enjoy better gardens and fun 
outdoor living! Visit . . . 
www.mailorcl e r ga rd en in g. com 





•Garden catalog & website infor 
mation- for every flower, plant, tree 
or tool you want! 

•Gardening tips- for adults & kids. 

•Hardiness Zone Map- what grows 
where you live. 

•Green Thumb Award Winners- the 

newest & best products. 
•And more . . . find it all at 
www.mailordergardening.com 




Mailorder >I 

Gardening 

Association ■ 



Representing Exceptional Companies 
That Offer Superior Products 



GARDEN, FRUIT TREES 
& more on 50 
MO acres. 
3 BR, 2 BA home. 
Outbuildings, carport. 
Very secluded. 2 nd MH 
for family, friends or 
storage. Mature shade 
trees. $135,500 


Fotinfoimtiononiiiis 
or otter greaf properties 
miiomioiiti 
Costs fiica all: 

United Country 

1-800-999-1020, Ext 62 


www. u n itedcountrv.com/oj 




ASK FOR A FREE REAL ESTATE CATALOG 



Organic 
JMS Stylet-Oil 



The Gardeners' Cl<§» Choice for: 
Powdery Mildew Control • Eradicant 

Preventative • Anti-Sporulant 
Mite Control + Soft Bodied Insect Control 



www.stylet-oil.com for details 
772-562-8770 



TO PLACE 



A MARKETPLACE AD 



IN THIS SECTION 



PLEASE CALL 



ASHLEY O'BRIEN AT 



212-779-7172, Ext 232 



or 



AMcEwan@mediapeople.com 



FIND IT HERE 



Design Like a Pro: Child's Play, p. 1A 

Colleen Miko, Certified Professional Horticulturist: 
Colleen's, A Landscape Design Company, 253-906- 
6151, colleenmiko.com. Architectural slabs: Mutual 
Materials, 888-688-8250, mutualmaterials.com. 

Simply Fresh: The Red Queen, p._2( 

'Ruby Queen' corn: The Cook's Garden, 800- 

457-9703, cooksgarden.com : Reimer Seeds, 

reimerseeds.com (no phone orders). 



Flower Power: Serene Green, p. 2^ 

Cushion moss: Moss Acres, 866-438-6677, 
mossacres.com. 



Tomato Trifecta, p._3( 

Vegetarian Suppers from Deborah Madison's 
Kitchen (Broadway, 2007, $19.95): deborah 
madison.com. The Herbal Kitchen: Cooking with 



Fragrance and Flavor (William Morrow Cookbooks, 
2005, $34.95): amazon.com. Tomato seed: Baker 
Creek Heirloom Seed, rareseed.com: Local Har- 
vest, localharvest.org: Marianna's Heirloom Seeds, 
mariseeds.com, 615-446-9191; Territorial Seed Co., 



800-626-0866, territorialseed.com: Tomato Grow- 
ers Supply, 888-478-7333, tomatogrowers.com. 

Coming Home to Roost, p. 3( 
Coops: Henspa, Egganic Industries, 800-783-6344, 
henspa.com. Wine Country Coops, 707-829-8405, 
winecountrycoops.com. Chick sources: Cackle 



Hatchery, 417-532-4581, cackiehatchery.com: 



Murray McMurray Hatchery, 800 456 3280, 

mcmur ray hatchery .com: My Pet Chicken, 88£ 



460-1529, mypetchicken.com: Welp Hatchery, 

800-458-4473, weiphatchery.com. 

Mild to Wild, p._4f 

Peppers: Baker Creek Heirloom Seeds, 417- 

924-8917, rareseeds.com, W. Atlee Burpee & 
Co., 800-333-5808, burpee.com, Reimer Seeds, 

reimerseeds.com. 



Strawberry Fields, p. 48 

The Honnor family welcomes visitors by appoint- 
ment. Mail: Strawberry Cottage, Millgate, Whaplode 
St. Catherine, Spalding Lines PE12 6SF; email: 
princefrederick@btinternet.com. Farm Aid reports 



on issues affecting U.S. farmers at farmaid.org. 

Ask Organic Gardening: Gopher Control, p._5? 

Gopher wire (4-by-100-foot roll, $129): Peaceful Val- 
ley Farm Supply, 888-784-1722, groworganic.com. 

Earth Matters: Veteran Soldiers Become Novice 
Farmers, p. 6( 

Farmer-Veteran Coalition, 530-756-1395, 
farmvetco.org. 



Maria's Farm Country Kitchen: Make Mine 
Organic, p._8( 

Organic Manifesto (Rodale, 2010, $23.99): 
RodaieStore.com and major book retailers. 



ORGANIC GARDENING (ISSN 1536-108X; vol. 57, no. 4) is published 
6 times per year (February/March, April/May, June/July, August/ 
September, October/ November, and December/January) by Rodale 
Inc., 33 E. Minor St., Emmaus, PA 18098. Copyright 2010 by Rodale 
Inc. Periodicals postage paid at Emmaus, PA 18049 and at additional 
mailing offices. POSTMASTER: SEND ADDRESS CHANGES TO 
ORGANIC GARDENING, BOX 7320, RED OAK, IA 51591-0320. IN 
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CLASSIFIED 



BEES & SUPPLIES 



Free Catalog! Free Gift! 

Raise honey bees. Harvest your own honey. 
Pollinate your garden naturally. Call now toll-free 
1 -800-632-3379 and mention code OG2008. <Bettc^beje> 
www.betterbee.com/og2008 







» OVER 1000 ITEMS 
FOR BEEKEEPERS 

ft 




Free 88 Pg Catalog 

1-800-BEESWAX 

vww.brushymountainbeefarm.com 



BIO-STIMULANTS 

VITAZYME, AN ALL-NATURAL liquid 
"biostimulant" for soil organisms and 
plants. Vitazyme helps your plants to live up 
to their genetic potential. OMRI approved. 
www.plantdesigns.com. 



BOOKS & PERIODICALS 

HOW TO GROW WORLD RECORD 
TOMATOES. Guinness champ's oganic methods, 
secrets, tips. $18 ppd. ACRES U.S.A. 
1-800-355-531 3 www.acresusa.com 

BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES-HELP 
WANTED 



EXPERIENCED ORGANIC GARDENER, 

Buddhist center, Sonoma County, CA. Live-in, 
small stipend, must have Buddhist interest. 
contact@nyingmavoiunteer.org. 510-981-1987 

COMPOSTING 

SPEND MORE TIME GARDENING LESS 
TIME COMPOSTING. Compost faster and 
easier with long-lasting reusable compost bags. 
www.compostcomfort.com 



DEER PROBLEMS 

DEER FENCING - VIRTUALLY INVISIBLE. 
1-800-BIG-DEER. Easy Installation. FREE 
Catalog. www.BennersGardens.com 

EARTHWORMS 

REDWORMS $24.00/LB. Postpaid We 

also have worm bins. WILSON'S WORMS, 
PO Box 2926, Norris, MT 59745. (406) 685-3551. 
www.wilsonsworms.com 



FOOD PRESERVATION 

SQUEEZO STRAINER for making tomato sauce, 
canning equipment, vacuum sealers, dehydrators, 
smokers, juicers, pea shellers and gadgets for 
processing food, www.homesteadhelpers.com, 
800-649-9147 

GARDEN/LAWN-SUPPLIES & 
EQUIPMENT 



WHEEL HOE 

Amazing ecological 
weeding and cultivating 
tool. Made in USA since 
1990. See it in action: 
www.valleyoaktool.com \ 
Valley Oak Tool Company 530-342-6188 




WEED DRAGON TORCH KIT. The fun, 
easy and chemical free way to kill weeds! 
FIND OUT MORE TODAY! 1-800-255-2469. 
www.WeedDragon.com 

ERGONOMIC HAND HELD cultivator $19.99 
PPD ciawdiagardentool.com 

GARLIC 

BYLERS CERTIFIED ORGANIC 

GARLIC, powder, and granules. Visit 
www.strawhatfarms.com or call 970-240-6163 



GREENHOUSES & SUPPLIES 

TOUGH GREENHOUSE AND POND 
PLASTICS. Resists hailstones, yellowing. Free 
Samples. 204-327-5540. Fax #: 204-327-5527. 
Box 42G, Neche, N.D. 58265. 
www.northerngreenhouse.com 

GLASS AND POLYCARBONATE 

GREENHOUSE KITS, polycarbonate sheets, 
polyfllm, greenhouse supplies, heaters, hydropoic 
systems. Free catalog. 1-877-238-8357 ext. 6. 
www.advancegreenhouses.com , 
freecatalogog@advancegreenhouses.com 

HOMEBREWING/WINEMAKING 

WINEMAKERS - BEERMAKERS. Free 
Catalog. Mailed Today. Fast Service Since 
1966. KRAUS, Box 7850-C. Independence, 
Missouri 64054. (800) 841-7404. 
www.ECKraus.com/offers/casp 

INDOOR GARDENING 

FLUORESCENT LAMPS, Indoor plant stands, 
COMPLETE with fluorescent fixtures. FREE 
CATALOG. (800) 823-5740, FAX (866) 823-4978. 
IGS, P.O. Box 527-OG, Dexter, Ml 48130. 
www.indoorgardensupplies.com 

IRRIGATION EQUIPMENT/SUPPLIES 




Grow a more vegetables 
with w drip irrigation 

Free Design Service • Free Catalog 
Great selection of Battery Timers 
See our NEW Raised Bed Video 
www.dripworks.com 



IHIIP DEPOT 

Everything. ■* voe* need to Drip-} t -Yourself! 

Save Urae and Mcmey 
vritti our ^om plete line or Drip IrHontlfn prcHlucta- 

orrtrlng a library of FREE How-to Video* 
Log-on to wvm.drlfiriApot.Lanvurj to m your dH*Mint» 



MISCELLANEOUS 

ANCIENT BIBLICAL HEALING SCIENCE! 

the secrets of Frankincense/Myrrh brought to the 
Christ Child. Lab reports reveal powerful immune 
boosters! Free CD 1-815-590-0465. 



L 



OR GANIC PRODUCTS 
J' m Vpr, 



815-796-2978 

AC|U3K3nCn mh@aquaranch.com 

25 years experience aquaculture/aquaponic home, school, and 
commercial systems. Call/e-mail for more information. 
Visi twww.aquaranch.com or Aquaranch on facebook. 



PLANTERS 



SPACE SAVING PLASTIC indoor/outdoor 
planter. 6 individual pots. 5' tall, conduit center, 
plastic base, visit u s www.coonmfginc.com 

POND LINERS 

POND, PIT AND LAKE LINERS any size 

.39 sq ft. www.btliners.com Est. 1981 call 
1-800-280-0712 for free brochure and samples. 

POULTRY-BABY CHICKS-GAMEBIRPS 

RIDGWAY'S 86TH YEAR. Chicks, 
ducklings, turkeys, guineas, gamebirds, goslings 
and quail eggs. Books and supplies. Visa/ 
Mastercard. Free catalog. RIDGWAY HATCHERY, 
Box 306, Larue 16, OH 43332. (800) 323-3825. 
www.ridgwayhatchery.com 

DAY OLD PHEASANTS. Quality eggs 
and healthy chicks since 1967. Free brochure. 
1-800-328-6647. OAKWOOD GAME FARM, 
INC., PO Box 274, Princeton MN 55371. 
www.oakwoodgamefarm.com 

BABY CHICKS, DUCKS, GEESE, 
BANTAMS, guineas, pheasants, quail, turkeys. 
Free Brochure CACKLE HATCHERY-OG, 
P.O. Box 529, Lebanon, MO 65536. 417-532-4581. 
www.cackiehatchery.com 




'FUN Backyard Chicken Coops 

Start small then add more 
space, pens or wheels with 
modular parts. Holds from 
3 to 8 hens. Ships to your 
doorstep, easy to assemble. 

CREATIVEC00PS.COM 530-272-3700 



REAL ESTATE 

FREE BROCHURE! FARMS, land, recreational 
properties. South Central Kentucky. Mossy Oak 
Properties Hart Realty, www.mophartrealty.com 
(270) 524-1980 

WATER PURIFICATION 

HIGH PERFORMANCE WATER FILTERS 

Superior Quality & Performance. NSF Certified 
Lifetime Warranty. Customer Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. Call Patti 904-940-4977. 
www.PerformanceWaterFilters.com 

FREE WATERWISDOM REPORT ($15.00 
value) exposes H20 scams. Shocking truths revealed 
about tap, distilled, mineral, spring, filtered, bottled, 
well, reverse osmosis, and purified water. Drink the 
purest! (800) 874-9028 . www.waterwise.com 



TO PLACE 
A CLASSIFIED AD 
PLEASE CALL 
ASHLEY O'BRIEN AT 

212-779-7172,Ext232 

or 

AMcEwan@mediapeople .com 



MARIA'S FARM COUNTRY KITCHEN 



(Matte Mijnt 




An excerpt from Maria Rodale's latest book 



MT" embers of the Rodale family have never been short of good ideas, nor 
1^ /■ have they ever shied away from sharing their insight and inspiration 
I ^ / I with their followers. I use that term precisely to express that organic 
I ^Li I is a movement, and its principles and beliefs are what more and more 

_JL ▼ m people are adhering to each day. A manifesto has been defined as 
"a powerful, logical essay that assembles a set of existing ideas and creates a new one." 
This perfectly describes Maria Rodale's Organic Manifesto, excerpted here. Her aim in 
writing this book was, she says, to "arm us all with the most powerful tool of change, 
information." By setting out "a lifetime of thinking," Maria tackles head-on the deluge 
of disinformation about the state of the global food supply and clears the way for us all 
to understand how important it is for us to demand organic. —The Editor 



We can feed the world with organic 
foods and farming. Despite the 
propaganda churned out by biotech and 
chemical companies, organic farming is 
the only way to feed the world. Transfer- 
ring our toxic agricultural system to other 
countries is sure to bring about a global 
environmental collapse. The energy 
required, the toxicity of the chemicals, and 
the degradation to the soil will be fatal. 
Instead, we need to export the knowledge 
we have gained about successful modern 
organic farming and then help others 
adapt these practices to their climates, 
regions, and cultures. 

Organic is more important than 
local, but local is also important. 
Numerous studies have shown that organic 



is much more critical when it comes to car- 
bon than local. In one study commissioned 
by PepsiCo, an independent researcher 
determined that the most significant 
component of the carbon footprint for 
Tropicana orange juice (a PepsiCo product) 
wasn't transportation or manufacturing, 
but "the production and application of 
fertilizer" required to grow oranges. 

The local food movement has been very 
important in revitalizing small farms and 
communities and bringing fresh, seasonal 
foods to many more people. However, as a 
means of saving the planet and improving 
our health, it only goes so far. Local chemical 
farming contaminates local communities 
and actually increases residents' carbon foot- 
prints and energy use. Local organic farming 



cleans up communities and decreases their 
carbon footprint and energy use. . . . 

Organic farming increases and pro- 
tects the planet's biodiversity. If you are 
an animal lover of any kind, organic is for 
you. A recent report by the International 
Union for Conservation of Nature docu- 
ments that "life on earth is under serious 
threat." The report found that one-third 
of amphibians, at least one in eight birds, 
and a quarter of mammals are on the verge 
of extinction. Half of all plant groups are 
threatened. Development and logging are 
responsible, but agriculture is as much, if 
not more, to blame. As I have explained, the 
toxic effects of chemicals have reduced all 
species' abilities to survive and reproduce. 

Growing organic is not going 
backward. When I proposed to chemical 
farmers that they switch to organic meth- 
ods, they frequently replied, "Do you mean 
going back to the old way?" No! I believe 
in applying the best of modern science, 
technology, and resources to constantly 
improve our understanding of nature and 
our ways of growing and producing food. 
I also believe we cannot let corporations 
profit from killing us. —Maria Rodale 

For more information, see Find It Here, page 78. 
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When You Plant Something, It Keeps on Giving. 





Rosemary 



Bonnie Will Help You. 



For 92 years, we've helped generations of gardeners grow and share 
vegetables and herbs. Well help you, too, with select regional varieties of 
fresh, healthy plants and the information and support you need to succeed. 

See how your garden will keep on giving 
from family to friend to community, with help 
from Bonnie. Gardening with you since 1918. 




Parsley 




Greener. Smarte r. jasy ^ 
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Here's help! Ask An Expert at www.bonnieplants.com • Bonnie Brochures, Plant Stakes and Tray Tags 



lA)cvc got your s/tacki/tg woods covered. 
So/y&ftAf&s i/f choco/afe,. 




Kasht® granola bars cone m 11 flavors frow Dart Chocolate, Coconut 
to Trail Mix-) plus cheujp crunch^ or fruit-layered textures. Yes, ujere 
even waking cravings good for you. Meet our bars at Las h i. cow 



Kasfti 



7 whole grains on a mission 7 ' 
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